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HISTORY OF THE COLONY AND ANCIENT DOMINION OF VIRGINIA. 


BY CHARLES CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTER X. 
1611—1614. 


Percy Governor; New Charter; Sir Thomas Dale Gov- 
ernor; Code of Martial Laws; Dale founds the town of | 


Henrico; Plantations Hope in Faith and Coxendale ; 
Rock Hall; Bermuda Hundred; Upper and Lower 
Hundred; Rochdale; West Shirley; Digges’ Hundred; 
Jamestown; Argall makes Pocahontas a prisoner and 


carries herto Jamestown ; Negotiations with Powhatan; 


Dale, accompanied by Pochahontas, makes an expedition 
up York river; Burns Powhatan’s cabins at Werowo- 
comoco ; Interviews with the Indians ; Rolfe and Sparks 
sent to Powhatan; Dale returns to Jamestown; Rolfe 
marries Pocahontas; The Chickahominies enter into 
a treaty of peace; Community of goods abolished ; Ar- 
gall’s expeditions against the French settlements in Aca- 


dia; He captures the Dutch fort at New Amsterdam ; 
Hamer’s visit to Powhatan. 


Delaware was succeeded by Capt. George 
Percy, who was gentle and courageous, but of 
a mediocre capacity. The number of Colo- 
nists was now about two hundred, with pro- 
vision for ten months. Before Lord Delaware 
reached England, the council and company 
despatched for Virginia Sir Thomas Dale, 
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leagues of the continent. 
extension was to embrace the Bermudas or 





with three vessels, one hundred cattle, two 
hundred hogs and other provision. 

[March 12, 1612.] Another charter was 
granted to the London Company, extending 
the boundaries of the Colony, so as to in- 
clude all islands lying within three hundred 
The object of this 


Somer Islands; but the London Company 
shortly afterwards sold them to one hundred 
and twenty of its members, who were incor- 
porated into a distinct company. * 

These islands took their name from Sir 
George Somers. The new charter contained 
further provisions, ordering general quarterly 
meetings of the company, thus making the 
corporation republican, encouraging emigra- 
tion, prohibiting desertions and misrepresen- 
tations of the Colony and authorizing a lot- 
tery. 

Sir Thomas Dale, who had served in the 
Low Countries, sent out as Governor, arrived 
in Virginia May 10th, 1611. He brought 
over with him, for the government of the 


* Hen. Stat., vol. 1, p. 98. Stith, p. 127, and Appendix 
No. 3. 








































Colony, a code of ‘Lawes diuine, morall 
and martiall,”’ compiled by Sir Thomas Smith 
from the military laws of the Low Countries, 
and sent, as has been alleged, by him without 
the sanction of the company. But since 
the corporation in no way interposed its au- 
thority in contravention to the new code, 
their sanction of it must be presumed. Sev- 
eral of these laws were barbarous, inhuman, 
written in blood. They even reduced the 
church under Martial law. However, under 
Dale’s. administration, sanguinary punish- 
ments were not often inflicted.* The goy- 
ernment indeed was, in practice, stringent 
and peremptory, but perhaps not much more 
so than was demanded by the exigencies of 
the Colony. Faction and mutiny had already 
well nigh involved it in ruin. 

Sir Thomas Dale found the Colony relaps- 
ing into indolence andimprovidence. Touch- 
ing at Kiquotan he set all hands there to 
planting corn. At Jamestown he found the 
settlers busily engaged in their usual occupa- 
tion—playing bowls in the streets. He set 
them to work, felling trees, repairing houses, 
and providing materials for enclosing the new 
town, which he proposed to build. To find 
a site for it, he, with a hundred men, surveyed 
Nansemond river and the James to the falls, 
and finally pitched upon a high ground en- 
circled by the river near Arrohattock. Here 
was built the town of Henrico? so called in 


* Smith, vol. 2, p. 10-11. Stith, 122. Burk 1, 165-195, 
and Appendix 304. Hawks’ Narrative 24-27. Where the 
“ Lawes diuine” may be seen. Force’s Hist. Tracts, vol. 
3. pp. 9-68. 

+ Vestiges of the town are still to be traced on Cox’s Is- 
land, (formerly Farrar’s,) near Varina. Some curious 
errors respecting its site have crept into several of our his- 
tories. Burk, vol. 1., p. 166,says: “ The ruins of this 
place, called Henrico in honor of one of the sons of the 
monarch, are still visible at Tuckahoe,” and for authority 
Stith, p. 124 is referred to. But Stith’s words are, “ The 
ruins of this town are still plainly to be traced and distin- 
guished upon the land of the late Colonel William Ran- 
dolph of Tuckahoe, just without the entrance into Farrar’s 
Island.” Now Farrar’s Island is twelve miles below the 
falls, whereas Tuckahoe is as many above. There is 
another mistake in a note on the same page of Burk—“ This 
town, (Henrivo,) stood at the mouth of the river and was 
accounted but five miles by land from Henrico.” It ought 
to read “This town Bermuda, &c. But as if there was 
some fatality in the case, Keith has fallen into a mistake as 
to the situation of this old town. On page 124, he says, 
that Sir Thomas Dale “ proceeded all the way up James 
river until he came to a high rising ground, about twelve 
miles above the falls,” which being naturally fortified and al- 
most surrounded by water, he pitched on that place for his 
intended purpose,” and adds that it was “ about fifty miles 
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honor of the heir apparent Prince Henry. 
It was seated on a peninsula surrounded on 
three sides by the river, and impaled across 
from water to water. There were three 
streets of well-framed houses, a handsome 
church of wood completed and the founda- 
tion laid of a better one to be built of brick, be- 
sides store-houses, watch-houses, &c. Upon 
the river-edge there were five houses wherein 
lived “ the honester sort of people as Farmers 
in England, and they keepe continuall cen- 
tinell for the towne’s securitie.” About two 
miles back from the town was a second pal- 
isade, ‘ neere two miles in length from Riuer 
to Riuer guarded by seuerall Commanders, 
with a good quantity of Corne-ground im- 
pailed sufficiently secured,’ &c. On the 
south side a plantation was established called 
Hope in Faith and Coxendale, with five forts 
called respectively, Charity, Elizabeth, Pa- 
tience and Mount Malady, “a guest-house 
for sicke people,” on the spot where, after- 
wards, in Stith’s time, Jefferson’s church 
stood. Onthe same side of the river the 
Rev. Alexander Whitaker, called ‘the Apos- 
tle of Virginia,’ * established his parsonage, 
a well-framed house, and one hundred acres 
of land called Rock Hall. 

The Appomattox Indians having commit- 
ted some depredations, Sir Thomas Dale, 
about Christmas, [ 1611, | captured their town, 
seized their corn and slew some of them. 
This town was five miles distant from Henrico. 
The governor pleased with the situation es- 
tablished a plantation there and called it Ber- 


above Jamestown.” Now it requires no great topographical 
acumen to see that a place only “about fifty miles above 
Jamestown” could not be “ about twelve miles above the falls.” 
It is easy to account for Keith’s mistake. According to 
Smith, Book 4, p. 10, Henrico was built “upon a high land 
environed with the main river, some twelve miles from the 
falls, by Arrohattock.” It is evident that Keith mistook 
“twelve miles from the falls” to mean twelve miles above 
them, instead of below. According to Smith as above re- 
ferred to and Beverley, B. 1, p. 25, Henrico was near Ar- 
rohattock, and about fifty miles above Jamestown. Arro- 
hattock is laid down on Smith's map about twelve miles 
below the falls and on the North side of the river. Hen- 
rico was five miles from Bermuda and situated on a penin- 
sula encircled by a bend of the river. According to Stith, 
the most accurate of our historians and who lived in 1746 
at Varina, Henrico stood ‘just without the entrance into 
Farrar’s Island,” and this is now known as Cox’s Island. 
See Sou. Lit. Mess. for June, 1845. Farrar’s Island was 
probably called after Sir Nicholas Farrar, deputy treasurer. 


* Hawks’ Narrative, 29. He was the son cf the cele- 





brated Dr. William Whitaker, master of St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge. 
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mudas.* This place is still known as Ber- 
muda Hundred and is the port of Richmond | 
for ships of heavy burthen. Dale laid out 
several hundreds there, the Upper and Lower 
Rochdale, West Shirley and Digges’ Hundred. 
In conformity with the newly introduced 
martial law, each hundred was subjected to 
the control of a captain. The Nether hun- 
dred was enclosed with a fence two miles 
long running from river to river. Here, 
[1611,] within a half mile of each other were 
many “ faire houses already built besides par- 
ticular men’s houses neere to the number of 
fiftie.”” Rochdale, enclosed by a fence four 
miles long, was planted with houses along’ 
the enclosure. Here the hogs and cattle en- 
joyed a circuit of twenty miles to graze in 
securely. 

About fifty miles below these stood James- 
town, on a fertile peninsula, with two rows 
of framed houses, some of them with two 
stories and a garret, three large store-houses, 
and the town well enclosed. The town and 
the neighboring region were well peopled. 
Forty miles below Jamestown, at Kiquotan, 
the settlers enjoyed an abundance of fish, 
fowl and venison. + 

Captain Argall now arriving from England 
in a vessel with forty men was sent to the 
Potomac to trade for corn. He managed to 
ingratiate himself with Japazaws, a friendly 
chief, and from him learned that Pocahontas 
was there. She had never visited Jamestown 
since Smith’s departure, and on the remote 
banks of the Potomac she thought herself 
unknown. Japazaws, bribed by Argall, be- 
trayed the artless and unsuspecting girl into 
his hands. When she discovered the treach- 
ery she burst into tears. Argall carried her 
to Jamestown. A messenger had been al- 
ready sent to inform Powhatan that his fa- 
vorite daughter was a prisoner and must be 
ransomed with the men, arms, &c., taken 
from the English. Three months thereafter 
he restored seven English prisoners and some 
unserviceable muskets, and sent word that if 
his daughter was released he would make 
restitution for all injuries and give the Eng- 
lish five hundred bushels of corn, and forever 
remain in peace andamity. They, however, 


* The Bermudas Islands were so called after Bermudez, 
a Spanish navigator who discovered them. Martin’s Hist. 
N. C., vol. 1, p. 75. 
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refused to surrender Pocahontas until full 
satisfaction was rendered. Powhatan was 
deeply offended and nothing more was heard 
from him for a long time. At length Sir 
Thomas Dale, the governor, with Capt. Ar- 
gall’s vessel and some others, manned with one 
hundred and fifty men, went up the York 
river, taking Pocahontas with him to Wero- 
wocomoco. Here, meeting with a scornful 
defiance, the English landed, burnt the cabins 
and destroyed every thing. On the next day 
Dale, proceeding up the river, concluded a 
truce with the savages. He then sailed up 
to Matchot,* a residence of Powhatan, on 
the south side of the Pamunkey, near its 
mouth. “Here four hundred warriors were 
found. The English landing, the savages 
demanded a truce till Powhatan could be 
heard from, which being granted, two of 
Powhatan’s sons went on board the vessel to 
see their sister, Pocahontas. Finding her 
well, contrary to what they had heard, they 
were delighted and promised to persuade 
their father to make peace and forever be 
friends with the whites. John Rolfe and 
master Sparks were despatched to let Pow- 
hatan know these proceedings. He enter- 
tained them hospitably, but would not admit 
them into his presence. However, they saw 
his brother, Opechancanough, who engaged 
to use his interest with Powhatan in favor of 
peace. It now being April, the season for 
planting corn, Sir Thomas Dale returned to 
Jamestown intending not to renew hostilities 
until the next harvest. t 

Now long before this time, “ master John 
Rolfe, an honest gentleman, of good beha- 
viour, had been in love with Pocahontas and 
she with him.’ Rolfe, agitated by the con- 
flicting emotions of this romantic passion, in 
a letter requested the advice of Sir Thomas 
Dale on the occasion. He readily gave his 
consent to the union. Pocahontas likewise 
communicated the affair to her brother, so 
that the report of the marriage soon reached 
Powhatan, and it proved, likewise, accepta- 
ble to him. Within ten days, he sent Opa- 
chisco, an aged uncle of Pocahontas, and her 
two brothers, to attend the wedding and fill 
his place at the ceremony. The marriage 


* Supposed to be identical with Eltham, the ancie ntseat 
of the Bassets in New Kent, and which derives its same 
from an English seat in Co. Kent. 





t Smith, vol. 2, p. 13. 





+ Smith, vol. 2, p. 16, 
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took place early in April, 1611, at James- 
town. 


This union became a happy link of peace 
and harmony between the red man and the 
white. The warlike Chickahominies now 
came to propose a treaty of peace. This 
fierce and numerous tribe, dwelling on the 
borders of the Chickahominy, were near 
neighbors to the English. They had long 
maintained their independence and refused 
to acknowledge the sceptre of Powhatan. 
They now sent two runners to Governor Dale 
with presents, apologising for all former in- 
juries, and offering to submit themselves to 
king James, and relinquish the name of Chick- 
ahominies and be called Tassautessus, (Eng- 
lish.) They desired, however, still to be gov- 
erned by their own laws, under the authority 
of eight of their own chiefs. 

Accordingly Governor Dale, with Captain 
Argall and fifty men, on the banks of the 
Chickahominy, concluded a treaty of peace 
with them, and they ratified it by acclama- 
tion. An aged warrior then arose and ex- 
plained the treaty, addressing himself suc- 
cessively to the old men, the young, and the 
women and children. The Chickahominies, 
apprehensive of being reduced under the 
despotism of Powhatan, sheltered themselves 
under the protection of the whites; what a 
proof of the atrocious barbarity of a race, 
whose imaginary virtues have been so often 
celebrated by poets, orators and historians, 
and who have been described as renewing 
the golden age of innocent felicity ! 

Although unavoidable at first, the system 
of working in common and being fed out of 
the public store, had hitherto paralyzed in- 
dustry and retarded the growth of the Colo- 
ny. An important alteration was now effec- 
ted. Sir Thomas Dale allotted to each man 
three acres of cleared ground, from which 
he was obliged to contribute to the public 
store only two and a half barrels of corn. 
These regulations, raising the colonists above 
the condition of absolute servitude and cre- 
ating a new incentive to exertion, proved 
very acceptable. * 

Although Dale’s administration, especially 
at the first, was very rigorous, yet it does not 


* Chalmers’ Introduction, vol. 1, p. 10. Grahame’s Am. 
Edition, vol. 1, p. 64. Compare Belknap, vol. 2, p. 151. 
The authorities on the subject are contradictory. 
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appear that sanguinary punishments were 
often inflicted. Several of the colonists were 
executed at different times, for treasonable 
designs, probably provoked, in some instan- 
ces at least, by the tyranny of the govern- 
ment. Of one of these unfortunate men, 
Smith says:—‘ This Jeffrey Abbots, howeuer 
this author [Hamor] censures him, and the 
Gouernour executes him, I know he had long 
served both in Jreland and Netherlands ; here 
hee was a sargeant of my companie and I 
neuer saw in Virginia a more sufficient soul- 
dier, lesse turbulent, a better wit, more hardy 
or industrious, nor any more forward to cut 
off them that sought to abandon the Coun- 
trie or wrong the Colonie; how ingratefully 
those deserts might bee rewarded, enuied or 
neglected, or his farre inferiors prefered to 
over-top him, I know not, but such occasions 
might moue a saint, much more a man, to an 
vnaduised passionate impatience ; how euer 
it seemes he hath beene punished for his of- 
fences that neuer was rewarded for his de- 
serts.”’ 

[1613.] The governor, learning that a 
French colony had been settled in Virginia, 
about the 44th degree of latitude, despatch- 
ed Captain Argall to drive them off. His 
force consisted of seven small vessels, sixty 
soldiers and fourteen guns. The French co- 
lony was found situated on Mount Desert 
island, near the river Penobscot and within 
the present bounds of Maine. The French 
being dispersed in the woods, soon yielded 
to superior force. Argall supplied the pris- 
oners with a fishing vessel, in which they re- 
turnedto France. Fifteen of them, however, 
and a Jesuit missionary, were brought to 
Jamestown. Another Jesuit had been slain 
in the skirmish. On Argall’s arrival at James- 
town, he received an order from Gates to 
return to Acadia and destroy all the French 
settlements and forts to the 46th degree ; 
which was accordingly executed. This pro- 
ceeding, according to some writers, was lit- 
tle better than piracy, since the chartered 
limits of Virginia did not extend beyond the 
45th degree; others, however, hold that it 
was justified by the charter of 1609. 

On his return, Argall touched at New Am- 
sterdam, and demanded of the Dutch gover- 
nor there a surrender of that place to the 
king of England and the governor of Virgi- 
nia under him. The colony was accordingly 
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curvetdévetl but oubenind again hy the Dutch a pair of knives, wa wenld give him a grind- 
not long after. * | . Hamer 
Ralph Hamer t having received from Sir| went on to say that his brother, Dale, hear- 
Thomas Dale leave to visit Powhatan, taking! ing of the charms of his younger daughter, 
with him Thomas Savage as interpreter rand desired that he would send her to Jamestown, 
two Indian guides, started from Bermuda 1 in! as well because he intended to marry her, as 
the morning, and reached Matchot on the |on account of the desire of Pocahontas to 
evening of the next day. Pow hatan recog-' see her, and he believed that there could be 
nizing the boy, Thomas Savage, said to him, | no better bond of peace and friendship than 
«My child, I gaue you leaue, being my boy, | ‘suchan union. While Hamer was speaking, 
to goe see your friends and these foure yeeres | Powhatan repeatedly interrupted him, and 
I have not seene you nor heard of my owne| when he had ended, the old chief replied :— 
man .Vamontack, 1 sent to England, though «I gladly accept your salute of loue and 
many ships haue beene returned from thence.” | peace, which while I liue I shall exactly 
Turning then to Hamer, he demanded the|keepe. His pledges thereof I receiue with 
chain of pearl which he had sent to Sir Tho-|no lesse thanks, although they are not so 
mas Dale, at his first arrival, with the under-| great as I have receiued y ea But for my 
standing that whenever he should send a| daughter I haue sold her within these few 
messenger, he should wear that chain about | daies to a great Werowance, three days jour- 
his neck; otherwise he was to be bound and | ‘ney from me, for two bushels of Rawre- 
sent home. Sir Thomas had made such an noke.’’ Hamer :—‘I know your highness 
arrangement, and, on this occasion, had di- | by returning the Rawrenoke might call her 
rected his page to give the necklace to Ha- againe, to gratifie his brother, Sir Thomas 
mer, but the page had forgotten it. However, Dale, and the rather b>cause she is but twelue 
Hamer being accompanied by two of his own yeeres old. And besides its forming a band 
people, Powhatan was satisfied, and conduct-| of peace, you shall haue in return for her 
ed him to the royal cabin, where a guard of| three times the value of the Rawrenoke in 
two hundred bowmen stood always in atten-| Beads, Copper, Hatchets, &c.’’ Powha- 
dance. He oflered his guest a pipe of to-|tan: “I loue my daughter as my life, and 
bacco, and then enquired after his brother,|/though I have many children, I delight in 
Sir Thomas Dale, and his daughter, Pocahon-| none so much as her, and if I should not 
tas, and his unknown son-in-law, Rolfe, and) often see her, I could not possibly liue, 
‘‘how they lived and loved ?”’ and if he she liued at Jamestown I could 
Being answered that Pocahontas was so|notsee her, hauing resolued on no termes to 
well satisfied, that she would never live with] put myselfe into your hands, or go amongst 
him again, he laughed and demanded the| you. Therefore I desire you to vrge me no 
object of his visit. Hamer gave him to un-| further, but returne my brother this answer— 
derstand that his message was private, to be|I desire no firmer assurance of his friend- 
made known only to him and Papaschicher, | ship than the promise hee hath made. From 
one of the guides, who was in the secret.|/me he has a pledge—one of my daughters, 
Forthwith Powhatan ordered out all his peo-| which so long as she liues shall be suffi- 
ple, except his two queens, that always sit by| cient ; when she dies, he shall haue another. 
him, and bade Hamer deliver his message.| | hold it not a brotherly part to desire to be- 
He then, by his interpreter, informed him|;reaue me of my two children at once. Far- 
that Sir Thomas Dale had sent him two pie-| ther tell him that though he had no pledge 
ces of copper, five strings of white and blue| at all, hee need not fear any iniurie from me 
beads, five wooden combs, ten fish-hooks and | or my people; there haue beene too many 


of his men and mine slaine, and by my prov- 


|stone when he would send for it. 














* Compare the variant accounts of Grahame’s History of 
the U. States, Amer. Edition, vol. 1, p. 65. Stith, p. 133. 
Bancroft, vol. 1, p. 138. Martin’s History of N. C., vol. 1, 
p. 77. Bancroft dates Argall’s Expedition in 1613. Gra- 
hame, Stith and Martin in 1614. 

+ Smith, vol. 2, p. 19. There appears to be a mistake in 
affixing William Parker’s name to the relation of this visit, 
for it was evidently written by Hamer. 








ocation there neuer shall be any more, (I 
who haue power to performe it haue said 
it,) even if I should haue iust cause, for I 
am now old and would gladly end my daies 
in peace ; if you offer me iniurie, my coun- 
trie is large enough for me to goe from you. 
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This | hope will satisfie my brother. Now| 
since you are wearie and I sleepie we will | 
here end.”’ So Hamer and his companions | 
lodged there that night. While they were | 
at Matchot, they saw William Parker, who | 
had been made prisoner three years before | 
at fort Henry. He had grown so like an In-| 
dian in complexion and manner, that his 
countrymen recognized him only by his lan- 
guage. He begged them to intercede for 
his release with Powhatan, but upon their 
undertaking it he replied, “ You haue one 
of my daughters and I am satisfied, but, 


you cannot see one of your men with mee, | 
but you must haue him away or breake 
friendship ; if you must needs have him, you, 
shall goe home without guides, and if any 
euill befall you thanke your selues.’’ They 
answered that if any harm befell them he 
must expect revenge from his brother Dale. 
At this Powhatan in a passion left them ; 
but returning to supper entertained them 
with a pleasant countenance. About mid- 
night he awoke them and promised to let 
them return in the morning with Parker and 
charged them to remind his brother Dale to 
send him ten large pieces of copper, a sha- 
ving knife, a frowl, a grindstone, a net, fish- 
hooks and other such presents. And lest 
they might forget, he made them write the 
list in a book that he had. They requesting 
him to, give them the book, he declined, say- 
ing it did him much good to shew it to stran- 
gers. * 


CHAPTER XI. 


1614. 


Raleigh publishes his ‘ History of the World ;” Captain 
Smith makes a voyage to New England; Pocahontas 
baptized ; Argall returns to England; The Lottery drawn; 
The Colonists invested with a fixed property in the soil ; 
Sir Thomas Dale embarks for England, accompanied by 
Pocahontas and her husband ; George Yeardley deputy 
Governor ; Culture of Tobacco introduced into Virginia; 
Expedition against the Chickahominies; Pocahontas in 
England ; Captain Smith's recommendation of her to 
the notice of the Queen ; Smith’s interview with Poca- 
hontas at Brentford ; Tomocomo ; Pocaliontas presented 
at Court; Her Death; Her name; Nantaquaus, her 
brother; Her sisters, Cleopatre and Mattachanna; Po- 
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cahontas leaves a son; Her descendants; Vindication 
of Smith frou: the censure cast upon him for not having 
married Pocahontas. 


During this year, [1614,] Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh published his “‘ History of the World,” 


‘and Captain John Smith made a voyage to 
North Virginia and gave it the name of New 


England. 

Pocahontas was now carefully instructed 
in the Christian religion, and such was her 
improvement, that after some time she lost 


‘all desire to return to her father and retained 
no fondness for the rude society of her own 


Her union with Rolfe was made 
happy by mutual devotion. She had already 
before her marriage openly renounced the 
idolatry of her country, confessed the faith 
of Christ and had been baptized. ‘ Master 
Whitaker,” the preacher, in a letter dated 
June 18th, 1614, “much museth that so few 
of our English ministers that were so hot 
against the surplice and subscription come 
hither, where neither is spoken of.” 

At the end of June, Captain Argall re- 
turned to England with tidings of all these 
auspicious events. The company then pro- 
ceeded to draw the lottery, which had been 
made up to promote the interests of the 
Colony. This, it is said, was the first in- 
stance of raising money by this mode in 
England. Twenty-nine thousand pounds 
were thus contributed to the Colony. But 
Parliament shortly after prohibited this per- 
nicious practice. 

The year 1615 is remarkable for the estab- 
lishment of a fixed property in the soil, fifty 
acres of land being granted by the company 
to every freeman in absolute right.* This 
salutary change was brought about mainly 
by the efforts of Sir Thomas Dale, one of 
the best of our early governors. Sir Thomas 
having now established good order at James- 
town, appointed George Yeardley to be dep- 
uty governor in his absence and embarked 
for England, accompanied by the Princess 
Pocahontas and her husband Rolfe. They 
arrived at Plymouth June 12, 1616. t 

“That Aristocraticall Gouernment by a 
President and Councell is long since remo- 
ved and those hatefull effects thereof to- 


people. 


* Chalmers’ Introduc., vol. 1, p. 10. 

+t Sir Walter Raleigh after thirteen years of confinement 
in the Tower had been released on the 17th of March pre- 
ceding. [tis altogether probable that he saw Pocahontas. 
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eesti g the Co Reromy and /Incient Dominion of — 
‘Oeles and diligence have ropayred | ina of a man’s s death in Virginia then in 
what confusion and idlenesse had distemper- that proportion of people in England.” 

ed.’ The peace with the Indians “ hath | ‘The Chickahominies refusing to pay the trib- 
yeelded many benefits both opportunity of ute of corn agreed upon by the treaty, Yeard- 
lawfull purchase of a great part of the Coun- | ley went up their river with one hundred men, 
trey from the Netines freely and willingly! and after killing some and making some 
relinquishing and selling the same for Cop-| prisoners, brought off a hundred bushels of 
per, or other Commodities, (a thing of no their corn. On his return he met Opechan- 
small consequence to the conscience when | ‘canough at Ozinies about twelve miles from 





gether. 




























the milde Law of Nature, not that violent|the mouth of the Chickahominy. 


In this 


Law of Armes, lays the foundation of their expedition Henry Spilman, who had been 


possession.) 


rescued from death by Pocahontas, now a 
| 


‘‘The places inhabited by the English are | captain, acted as interpreter. 


Bermuda Nether | 


' 


Henrico and the limits, 


In the meantime Pocahontas, in London, 


Hundred, West and Sherley Hundred, James | by the care of her husband and friends, was 


Town, Kequoughtan, Dale’s gift.’* At 
Henrico there were now thirty-eight men 
and boys, of whom twenty-two were farm- 
ers. Rev. William Wickham was the min- 
ister at this place. This was the seat of the 
college established for the education of the 
natives. 
some of their children of both sexes to be 
taught. At Bermuda Nether Hundred, { Pres- 
quile,] the number of inhabitants was 119. 
‘Captain Yeardley, Deputy-Gouernor lives 
most here.” Master Alexander Whitaker, 
the minister. At West and Shirley Hundred 
there were twenty-five men under Capt. 
Madison. At Jamestown fifty under Capt. 
Francis West. Rev. Mr. Bucke minister. 
At Kecoughtan Capt. Webb commanded. 
Rey. Mr. Mays the minister. ‘ Dale’s Gift is 
vpon the Sea neere Cape Charles where were 
17 under Lieutenant Cradock.” The total 
population of the Colony at this time was 
three hundred and fifty-one. + Sir Thomas 
Dale ‘‘at one hale with a saine caught five 
thousand”’ fish, ‘‘three hundred of which 
were as bigge as Cod, the least of the resi- 
due a kind of Salmon Trout two foot long, 
yet durst he not aduenture on the maine 
Skul,” [school,] for fear it would destroy his 
nets. 

Yeardley turned the attention of the Col- 
ony to tobacco as the most saleable com- 
modity that they could raise, and its cultiva- 
tion was introduced into Virginia in this 
year for the first time. { ‘The English doe 
now finde this countrey so correspondent to 
their constitutions, that it is more rare to 


* Purchas, vol. 5, p. 836. 
+ Ibid, 836-7. 
t Chalmers’ Introduc., vol. 1, p. Ll. 





taught to speak English intelligibly. Her 
manners were softened by English refine- 
ment, and her mind enlightened with the 
truths of religion. Having given birth toa 
son, the Virginia company provided for the 


‘maintenance of them both, and many per- 
Hither they had already brought | 


sons of quality were very kind to her. Be- 
fore she reached London, Captain Smith, in 
requital for her former heroic kindness to 
him, prepared an account of her in “a little 
booke” and presented it to Queen Anne. 
But at this time, being about to embark for 
New England, he could not pay such atten- 
tions to her as he desired and she well de- 
served. Nevertheless, learning that she was 
staying at Brentford, where she had repaired 
to avoid the smoke of the city, he went ac- 
companied by several friends to see her. Af- 
tera modest salutation, without uttering a 
word, she turned away and hid her face as if 
displeased. She remained in that posture 
for two or three hours, her husband, Smith 
and the rest of the company having quitted 
the room, and Smith now regretting that he 
had written to the queen that Pocahontas 
could speak English. At length, however, 
she began to talk and touchingly reminded 
him of the kindness she had shown him in 
her own country, saying, “‘ you did promise 
Powhatan, what was yours should bee his and 
he the like to you; you called him father, 
being in his land a stranger, and for the same 
reason so I must call you.”” But Smith, on 
account of the king’s overweening and pre- 
posterous jealousy of the royal prerogative, 
felt constrained to decline the appellation of 
‘‘ father,” for she was a king’s daughter. 
She then exclaimed with a firm look :— 











* Purchas his Pilgrims, vol. p. 5, 836. 
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“Were you not afraid to come into my fa-|She was styled ‘“ the Lady Pocahontas.” She 


ther’s countrie and cause feare in him and all | 
his people (but mee) and feare you here that | 
I should call you father? I tell you then I 
will, and you shall call me childe and so I 
will bee for euer and euer your countrywo- 
man. They did tell vs alwaies you were dead 
and I knew no other ’till I came to Plimoth ; 
yet Powhatan did command Uttamattomakkin 
to seeke you and know the truth, because 
your countriemen will lie much.” It is re- 
markable that Rolfe, her husband, must have 
been privy to the deception thus practised on 
her. Are we to attribute ‘this to his secret 
fear that she would never marry him until she 
believed that Smith was dead? 

Tomocomo, or Uttamattomakkin, husband 
of Matachanna, one of Powhatan’s daugh- 
ters, being esteemed a knowing one among 
his people, Powhatan had sent him out to 
England in company of Pocahontas, to num- 
ber the people there, and bring back an ac- 
count of that country. Upon landing at 
Plymouth he provided himself according to 
his instructions with along stick, and by 
notching it, undertook to keepa tally of all the 
men he could see. Buthe soon grew weary 
of the task and gave it out in despair. Meet- 
ing with Captain Smith in London, Uttamat- 
tomakkin told him that Powhatan had order- 
ed him to seek him out, in order that he 
might show him the English God, the king, 
queen and prince. Being informed that he 
had already seen the king, he denied it; but 
on being convinced of it, he said to Smith, 
“you gaue Powhatan a white Dog, which 
Powhatan fed as himselfe, but your king gaue 
me nothing and I am better than your white 
Dog.” On his return to Virginia, when ques- 
tioned by Powhatan as to the number of peo- 
ple in England; he answered, “count the 
stars in the heavens, the leaves on the trees, 
the sands on the sea-shore.”’ 

During Smith’s short stay in London, he 
went in company with some gentlemen of 
the court and others of his acquaintance to 
visit Pocahontas. They were satisfied that 
the hand of providence was in her conver- 
sion and declared that they had “seen many 
English ladies worse favoured, proportioned 
and behavioured.’’ She was presented by 
Lady Delaware, attended by the lord her hus- 
band and by other persons of quality, to the 





king and queen, who graciously received her. 





was also present at masquerades and other 
public entertainments. 

Early in 1617, John Rolfe prepared to em- 
bark for Virginia, with his wife and child, in 
Captain Argall’s vessel, the George. But at 
this time it pleased God to take her unex- 
pectedly from the world. She died at Graves- 
end, on the Thames. As her life had been 
sweet and lovely, so her death was serene 
and crowned with the hopes of religion. * 
Her real name it is reported, was Matoax, ¢ 
which the people of her nation concealed 
from the English and changed it to Poca- 
hontas, t from a superstitious fear lest know- 
ing her true name, they should do her some 
injury. After her conversion, she was bap- 
tized by the name of Rebecca.§ Her bro- 
ther Nantaquaus, or Nantaquoud, shewed 
Captain Smith ‘exceeding great courtesy,” 
interceding with his father in behalf of the 
captive, and was “the manliest, comeliest, 
boldest spirit he ever saw in a savage.’ One 
of the sisters of Pocahontas was named Cleo- 
patre, another Matachanna, already men- 
tioned. ‘ Pocahontas, with her wild train, 
visited Jamestown as freely as her father’s 
habitation,” and was “of a great spirit how- 
ever her stature.” She died at the age of 
twenty-two. Her infant son, Thomas, was 
left for a time at Plymouth, under the care 
of Sir Lewis Stukely, || and afterwards edu- 
cated by his uncle, Henry Rolfe, of London. 
Thomas Rolfe { came over to Virginia; be- 
came a person of fortune and note, and left 
an only daughter, Jane, who married Colonel 
Robert Bolling, ** by whom she left an only 


* Smith, vol. 2, p. 33. Stith, p. 146. Campbell’s Hist. 
of Va., p. 52. 

+ Stith, p. 136 and 285. 

t The word Pocahontas, according to Heckwelder, sig- 
nifies a “ rivulet between two hills.” 

§ The ceremony of her baptism has been made the sub- 
ject of a picture by Chapman, exhibited in the rotundo of 
the Capitol at Washington. 

|| Stith, pp. 144-46. Stukely was vice-admiral of De- 
von. Afterwards, by his treachery to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
he covered himself with infamy and by corrupt practises 
reduced himself to beggary. 

q [ have been informed by Mr. Richard Randolph of 
Williamsburg, that this Thomas Rolfe married a Miss Poy- 
ers. 

** He lies buried at Farmingdale, in the county of Prince 
George. The inscription on his tombstone is as follows: 
“ Here lyeth interred in hope of a joyful resurrection the 
body of Robert Bolling the son of John & Mary Bolling of 
Alhallows, Barkin Parish Tower Street London. He was 
born the 26th of December in the year 1646 and came to 
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son, “Major John Bolling, father. of ‘Colonel 
John Bolling, and siti daughters, who 
married respectively Colonel Richard Ran- 
dolph, Colonel John Fleming, Doctor Wil- 
liam Gay, Mr. Thomas Eldridge and Mr. 
James Murray. 
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sort of filial affectiaa, ahd she accordingly 
said to him, at Brentford, in that affecting 
interview :—‘‘ I tell you then, I wid/ call you 
father, and you shall call me childe.” It is 
true, indeed, that the deception practised on 
Pocahontas, as to Smith’s death, would seem 





Censure is sometimes, atthis day, castupon | to argue an apprehension on the part of 


Captain Smith for having failed to marry Po- 
cahontas. Hustory, however, has no where 
given any ground for such a reproach. The 


rescue of Smith took place in the winter of, 


1607, when he was twenty-eight * years of 
age and she only twelve or thirteen. Smith 
left Virginia early in 1609, and never return- 
ed. Pocahontas was then about fourteen 
years of age. But had she been older, it 
would have been impossible for him to mar- 
ry her, unless by kidnapping her, as was done 
by the unscrupulous Argall some years after- 
wards,—a measure which if it had been adop- 
ted in 1609, when the colony was feeble and 
torn by faction, would probably have excited 
the vengeance of Powhatan and overwhelm- 
ed the plantation in premature ruin. It was 
in 1612 that Argall captured Pocahontas on 
the banks of the Potomac. From the depar- 
ture of Smith, until this time, she never had 
been seen at Jamestown, but had lived on the 
Potomac incognito. } 

In the spring of 1613, it is stated that “long 
before this, Mr. John Rolfe” “‘ had been ind 
love with Pocahontas and she with him.”— 
This attachment, therefore, must have been 
formed immediately after her capture, if it 
did not exist before. The marriage took 
place in April 1613. It is true that Poca- 
hontas had been told that Smith was dead; 
nor did she know otherwise until she reached 
Plymouth. And in practising this deception, 
Rolfe must have been a principa! party. But 
Smith was in no manner privy to it. Smith 
bore for her a friendship animated by the 
deepest emotions of gratitude ; and friendship, 
according to Spenser, a cotemporary poet, is 
a more exalted sentiment than love. Poca- 
hontas seems to have regarded Smith with a 


Virginia October the 2d 1660 and departed this life the 17th 
day of July 1709 aged 62 years six months and twenty-one 
dayes.” 

The portrait of Jane Rolfe, grand-daughter of Pocahon- 
tas, is still preserved. 

* This appears from an inseription on his likeness, pre- 
fixed to his History of Virginia. 

¢ Stith, p. 55. 

t Stith, p. 127. 
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Rolfe and his friends, that she would not 
marry another if Smith were alive. And the 
circumstances of the interview would seem 
to confirm the existence of such an appre- 
hension. Yet, however that may have been, 
the integrity of Smith stands untarnished. 


CHAPTER XII. 


1617—1618. 


Argall arrives as Governor at Jamestown; Condition of 
Jamestown; Opechancanough; Powhatan; New mode 
of curing Tobacco; Statistics of the Colony ; Lord Del- 
aware sails for Virginia, dies during the voyage; Ar- 
gall’s tyranny; Brewster’s case; Argall leaves Virginia; 
His character; Powhatan’s death; His name, personal 
appearance, dominions, manner of life, character; Suc- 
ceeded Ly Opitchapan. 


At length Argall, now appointed Governor 
and Admiral, accompanied by Captain Ralph 
Hamer, set sail for Virginia and arrived at 
Jamestown [ May 1617.] Tomocomo returned 
at the same time. Argall was welcomed by 
Captain Yeardley and his company in mar- 
tial array, the right file of which was led by 
an Indian. At Jamestown were found but 
five or six habitable houses, the church fallen, 
the palisades broken, the bridge foundrous, 
the well spoiled, the store-house used for a 
church; the market-place, streets and other 
vacant ground planted with tobacco; the 
savages as frequent in the houses as the Eng- 
lish, who were dispersed about planting to- 
bacco. Tomocomo was sent to Opechanca- 
nough, who came to Jamestown and received 
apresent. Powhatan, having some time pre- 
vious resigned the cares of government to 
Opechancanough, went about from place to 
place lamenting the death of Pocahontas, 
but still continuing in friendship with the 
English. This year a Mr. Lambert intro- 
duced the method of curing tobacco on lines 
instead of in heaps as was the former prac- 
tice.* The number of settlers was now 





* Stith, 147, 
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about four hundred, with one Datendlveed pa 
twenty-eight head of cattle, eighty-eight goats, 
with a great many swine and plenty of corn. 
The corn contributed to the public store was 
about four hundred and fifty bushels, and 
from the tributary Indians seven hundred and 


[APRIL 








some i siachonainiie severe, some barbarous. 
The rigorous enforcement of these regula- 
tions rendered Argall odious to the Colony, 
and a report of his tyranny and extortions 
having reached England, Lord Delaware had 
been “despatched with instructions to send 





fifty. Of the ‘‘companie’s companie’ ’there|him home to answer the charges brought 
remained not more than fifty-four, including | against him. However, his lordship dying 
men, women and children. Drought and| during the voyage, Argall, upon the arrival of 
hail greatly damaged the crops of corn and the vessel, came into possession of his let- 
tobacco. To re-inforce the Colony the com-| ters and instructions. Finding now that his 
pany sent out a vessel of two hundred and sand was running low and resolving to make 
fifty tons, well stored with two hundred and hay while the sun yet shone, he multiplied 
fifty people, under command of Lord Dela-| his exactions and grew more tyrannical than 
ware. They sailed [April 1618;] during the} ever. The case of Brewster was a remarka- 
voyage thirty died, and among them Lord | ble instance of this. A gentleman of con- 
Delaware, a generous friend of the Colony.) sideration in the Colony he had the manage- 
Delaware Bay perhaps took its name from) ment of Lord Delaware’s estate there. Ar- 
him.* Argall, now deputy governor, intro-| gall, without any authority, removed the ser- 
duced a system of tyranny into the Colinas)’ | vants from his lordship’s land and employed 
borrowed from the obsolete martial laws. | them on his own. Brewster endeavored to 
brought over by Dale. Argall prohibited all | make them return, and being flatly refused 
trade and intercourse with the Indians; the | by one, threatened him with the consequences 
teaching them the use of arms was made al of his contumacy. Brewster was immedi- 
crime punishable by death. Yet it has been) ately arrested by Argall’s order, charged with 
contended by some that the use of fire-arms | sedition and mutiny and condemned to death 
by the Indians hastened their extermination,| by a court-martial. The members of the 
because they thus became dependent on the | court, however, and some of the clergy, shock- 
whites for arms and ammunition; when their| ed at such a conviction, interceded earnestly 
arms came to be out of order they became for his pardon. Argall reluctantly granted it, 
useless to them, for they wanted the skill to)on condition that Brewster should depart 
repair them, and lastly, fire-arms, in their! from Virginia, with an oath never to return 
hands, when effective, were employed by hos-| and never to say or do any thing to the dispar- 
tile tribes in mutual destruction, ¢ agement of the deputy governor. 


| 
| 





Brewster, 





Under Argall’s new Procrustean rule all 
goods were sold at an advance of twenty-five 
per cent, and the price of tobacco was fixed 
at three shillings per pound, under a penalty 
of three years imprisonment. No man was 
suffered to fire a gun before a new supply 
of ammunition, excapt in self-defence, on 
pain of a year’s slavery. Absence from 
church on Sundays or holydays was pun- 
ished by confinement for the night, and one 
week’s slavery to the Colony; and on a sec- 
ond offence, the punishment was enhanced. 
Several of these regulations. however, seem 
to have been judicious, but the penalties were 


*“ And I think I have somewhere seen that he died about 
the mouth of Delaware Bay, which thence took its name 
from him.” Stith, 148. Belknap, v. 2, 115-6. 


+‘* The white faith of history cannot show, 
That e’er a musket yet could beat the bow.” 


Cited in Logan's Scottish Gaél, 223. 


however, on his return to England [1618] 
| discarding the obligation of an extorted oath, 
| appealed to the company against the tyranny 
of the deputy governor, and the inhuman 
sentence was reversed.* But before a new 
| governor arrived in Virginia, Argall embark- 
led i in a vessel laden with his effects. Being 
a relation to Sir Thomas Smith the treas- 
urer, and a partner in trade of the profligate 
Earl of Warwick, he escaped with impunity. 
[1620.] He commanded a ship of war in 
an expedition against the Algerines, and 
[1623] was knighted by king James. The 
character of Argall is variously represented. 


* Burk, vol. 1, pp. 197-8, attributes the order for Argall’s 
recall to Brewster’s appeal to the company, and on the next 
page, says that the outrage on Brewster was committed by 
Argall after the order for his recall. See also Chalmers’ 
Introduc., vol. 1, p. 11. John Rolfe made light of the affair. 
Smith, vol. 2, p. 37. 
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He seems to have been an cece mariner of| 7) they r: rake these coales round in the forme of 
talent, courage, and enterprise, but oreo cockpit,” and the offenders were thrown 


unscrupulous, arbitrary and cruel. 


‘in the midst to be burnt to death.* His 


Powhatan died [April 1618,] being up-| character was, however, not destitute of bet- 


wards of seventy years of age. 
called perhaps from the place of that name, * 
one of his residences, or from the river Pow- 
hatan. But his proper name was Wahun- 


| 
| 


He was so ter qualities, and in him we see some touches 
of princely magnanimity curiously blended 
with low cunning, and the cruelty of an un- 
relenting tyrant with the tenderness of a 


sonacock. The country subject to him was | doating father. 


called Powhatan and his subjects Powhatans. 
He was tall, well-proportioned and athletic. 


[1607.] When about sixty years of age his 


| 


ond brother, known afterwards by the name 
of Itopatin or Oeatan. 


He was succeeded by Opitchapan, his sec- 


Upon his accession 


hair was sprinkled with grey,—his beard he again changed his name to Sasawpen as 


very thin. 


He held by hereditary right Pow-| Opechancanough changed his to Mangopeo- 


hatan, Arrohattox, Appomattox, Pamaunkee, | meu. 


Youghtanund and Matapanient. The rest of 
his possessions he acquired by conquest. 
In each of his hereditary dominions he had 
houses built like arbors, thirty or forty yards 
long. Whenever he was about to visit one 
of these, it was supplied with provision for 
his entertainment. The English, upon their 
first arrival, found him at a place of his own 
name. Afterwards, however, his favorite 
residence was Werowocomoco; but in his 
latter years, disrelishing the neighborhood of 
the English, he withdrew himself to Ora- 
pakes in the ‘ desert,” between the Chicka- 
hominy andthe Pamunkey. It is not unlike- 
ly that he died and was buried there; for a 
mile thence, in a thicket of wood, he had a 
house where he kept his treasure of furs, cop- 
per, pearl and beads, ‘ which he storeth vp 
against the time of his death and buriall.” + 
At the time of the first settlement of the 
Colony, Powhatan was usually attended, es- 
pecially when asleep, by a body-guard of 
fifty tall warriors. He afterwards augmented 
their number to about two hundred. He had 
as many wives as he pleased, and when tired 
of any one of them bestowed her on some 
favorite. [1608.] By treachery he surprised 
the Payanketanks, his own subjects, while 
asleep in their cabins, massacred twenty-four 
men, made prisoners their Werowance with 








CHAPTER XIII. 
1618. 


Death of Sir Walter Raleigh; His birth and parentage ; 
Student at Oxford; Enlists in a Volunteer Company to 
aid the queen of Navarre ; His stay in France; Returns 
to England; Resident at the Middle Tem ple ; Serves in 
the Netherlands and in Ireland; Returns to England; 
His Gallantry ; Undertakes the Colonization of Virgi- 
nia; Chosen member of Parliament; Knighted ; Enga- 
ged in Portuguese expedition ; Loses favor at Court; Re- 
tires to Ireland; Spenser; Sir Walter confined in the 
Tower; His flattery of the Queen; She grants him the 
Manor of Sherborne; Raleigh’s expeditions to Guiana ; 
Joins an expedition against Cadiz; Wounded; Makes 
another voyage to Guiana. Restored to the Queen’s fa- 

vor; Contributes to the defeat of the treason of Essex ; 

Raleigh made Governor of Jersey; His liberal senti- 

ments; Elizabeth’s death; Accession of James Ist; 

Raleigh confined in the Tower; Accused of high trea- 

son; His trial; Found guilty; Reprieved ; Still a pris- 

oner in the Tower; Devotes himself to Literature and 

Science ; His companions; His “ History of the World;” 

Lady Raleigh's petition to James; Raleigh released; 

Embarks in his last expedition to Guiana ; Ita failure; 

His son slain; Sir Walter’s return to England; His ar- 

rest; Condemnation ; Execution; Character. 


In this year also died the founder of Vir- 


the women and children, who were reduced Zila colonization, Sir Walter Raleigh. He 


to slavery. Captain Smith saw the scalps o 
the twenty-four slain, at Werowocomoco, 
suspended on a line between two trees. 
‘“‘ Powhatan caused certaine malefactors to be | 


bound hand and foot, then having of many) 


fires gathered great store of burning coals, 


* Stith, 53. 
t Smith, vol. 1, p. 148. 





f, Was born at Hayes, a farm in the parish of 
| Budley, Devonshire, [1552,] being the fourth 


son of Walter Raleigh, Esq., of Fardel, near 
Plymouth, and Catherine, daughter of Sir 
Philip Champernon and widow of Otho Gil- 
bert, of Compton, Devonshire. After pass- 


‘ing some time at Oriel College, Oxford, about 


* Smith, vol. 1, pp. 144-145. 
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the year [1568,] where he distinguished him- 
self by his genius and attainments, at the age 
of seventeen he joined a volunteer company 
of one hundred gentlemen, under Henry 
Champernon, in an expedition to assist the 
Protestant queen of Navarre. He remained 
in France five years, and under the protec- 
tion of the English embassy, witnessed the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day. On re- 
turning to England, he was for a while in 
the Middle Temple, but whether asa student, 
is uncertain. His leisure was given to poe- 
try. {1578.] He accompanied Sir John Nor- 
ris to the Netherlands. [1579.] He joined 
in the first and unsuccessful voyage of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert. Now at the age of 27, 
it is said that of the twenty-four hours he al- 
lotted four to study and only five to sleep. 
This, however, is improbable, for so much 
activity of employment as always character- 
ized him, demanded a proportionate repose. 
[1580.] He served in Ireland as captain of 
horse under lord Grey, and became familiar 
with the dangers and barbarities of civil war. 
[1581.] He became acquainted with the 
poet Spenser, then resident at Kilcolman. 
Disgusted with a painful service, Raleigh re- 
turned to England in this year. It was at 
this time that he exhibited a famous piece of 
gallantry tothe queen. She, in a walk, com- 
ing to a “ plashy place’’ hesitated to proceed, 
when he “cast and spread his new plush 
cloak on the ground’”’ for her to tread on. 
By his wit and grace he rose rapidly in Eliza- 
beth’s favor, and ‘‘ she took him for a kind of 
oracle.” His munificent and persevering 
efforts in the colonization of Virginia, ought 
to have moderated the sweeping charge of 
levity and fickleness brought against him by 
Hume. [1583.] Raleigh became member of 
Parliament for Devonshire, was knighted and 
made seneschal of Cornwall and warden of 
the Stanneries. Engaged in the expedition 
to place Don Antonio on the throne of Por- 
tugal, Sir Walter, for his good conduct, re- 
ceived a gold chain from the queen. The 
rivalship of the Earl of Essex having driven 
him into temporary exile in Ireland, he there 
renewed his acquaintance with the author of 
‘The Faery Queen.” Spenser returned with 
him to England. Sir Walter was arrested 
[1592] and confined in the Tower, on ac- 
count of a criminal intrigue with one of the 
maids of honor. The young lady was im 
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prisoned at the same time. She was Eliza~- 
beth, daughter of Sir Nicholas Throckmor- 
ton, and a celebrated beauty. Sir Walter 
afterwards married her. In a letter written 
from the Tower to Sir Robert Cecil, Raleigh 
indulged in the most extravagant flattery of 
the queen: “I that was wont to behold her, 
riding like Alexander, hunting like Diana, 
walking like Venus, the gentle wind blowing 
her fair hair about her pure cheeks, like a 
nymph sometime sitting in the shade like a 
goddess, sometime singing like an angel, 
sometime playing like Orpheus.” [1593.] 
Elizabeth granted him the manor of Sher- 
borne in Dorsetshire. About this period he 
distinguished himself, by his ability and elo- 
quence, in the House of Commons. [1595.] 
He commanded an expedition to Guiana, in 
quest of El Dorado, and another in the fol- 
lowing year. In an expedition against Ca- 
diz, he led the van in action, and received a 
severe wound in the leg. Upon his return 
to England he embarked in his third expedi- 
tion to Guiana. [1597.] He was restored to 
his place of Captain of the Guard, and re- 
gained fully the queens favor. Essex having 
engaged in a treasonable conspiracy, Raleigh 
contributed to defeat his designs. But after 
the execution of his rival, Raleigh’s good for- 
tune began to wane. However, [1600,] he 
was made Governor of the Isle of Jersey. 
[1601.] In a speech in Parliament on an act 
for sowing hemp, Sir Walter said: “ For my 
part, I do not like this constraining of men 
to manure or use their grounds at our wills, 
but rather let every man use his ground to 
that which it is most fit for, and therein use 
his discretion.” Elizabeth died [1603] and 
Raleigh’s happiness expired with her. 

James I. came to the throne prejudiced 
against Raleigh. He was also very unpopu- 
lar. In three months after the arrival of 
James in England, Sir Walter was arrested 
on a charge of high treason. Arraigned on 
charges frivolous and contradictory, tried un- 
der circumstances of cruelty, insult and op- 
pression, he was found guilty without evi- 
dence. By their brutal and malignant con- 
duct on this occasion, Sir Edward Coke, 
Lord Chief Justice Popham and Sir Robert 
Cecil, proved themselves fit toois for the ab- 
ject and heartless James. Raleigh, though 
reprieved, remained a prisoner in the Tower 
at the king’s mercy. Lady Raleigh and her 
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son were not excluded from the Tower. Ca- 
rew, the youngest, was born there. During 
his long confinement, Sir Walter devoted 
himself to literature and science. He enjoy- 
ed the society of a few friends, among them 
Hariot and the Earl of Northumberland, who 
was also a State prisoner. Sir Walter was 
frequently visited by Prince Henry, the heir 
apparent, who was devoted in his attachment 
to him, and who said that “none but his fa- 
ther would keep such a bird in a cage.” In 
the Tower, Raleigh composed his great 
work, “The History of the World.” The 
first volume appeared [1614,] extending 
from the creation to the close of the Ma- 
cedonian war, and embracing a period of 
about 4,000 years. It was dedicated to Prince 
Henry. Raleigh intended to compose two 
other volumes, but owing to the untimely 
death of that Prince, and perhaps to the mag- 
nitude of the task, he proceeded no further 
than the first volume. During his confine- 
ment, king James lavished his estate of Sher- 
borne on the miserable minion, Car. And 
when Lady Raleigh, with her children around 
her, appeared at Court, and kneeling, in 
tears, besought James to restore her proper- 
ty, the only answer she received from this 
pusillanimous king was, ‘‘I maun have the 
land, I maun have it for Car.” At length, 
owing to the death of some of his enemies 
and the influence of money, Raleigh was re- 
leased from the Tower for the purpose of 
making another voyage to Guiana. The ex- 
pedition failed in its object; Sir Walter lost 
his son in an action with the Spaniards, and 
on his return to England was arrested. 
James was now bent on effecting a match 
between his son and the Spanish Infanta. 
To gratify the Court of Spain and his own 
malice, he resolved to sacrifice Raleigh. He 
was condemned under the old conviction, 
although he had lately been commissioned 
commander of a fleet and Governor of Gui- 
ana. ‘‘ He was condemned, (said his son, 
Carew,) for being a friend of the Spaniards, 
and lost his life for being their bitter enemy.” 
He was executed (29th of October, 1618, | 
in the old palace yard, and died with Chris- 
tian heroism. He was distinguished as a 
navigator, a negotiator, a naval commander, 
a military officer, an author in verse and in 
prose, a wit, a courtier, a statesman, a phi- 


tory no other name associated with so lofty 
and versatile a genius, so much glorious action, 
and so much wise reflection. He was proud, 
fond of splendor, of a restless and fiery am- 
bitiop, sometimes unscrupulous. An ardent 
imagination, excited by the enthusiasm of 
the age, infused an extravagance into some 
of his relations, that gave occasion for dis- 
trust, and involved him in several unhappy 
projects. These, however, are but spots on 
the disc of his fame, and Virginia will ever 
pride herself on so illustrious a founder. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
1619—1621. 


Sir Edwin Sandys Treasurer; His character; Captain 
Powell Deputy Governor; Sir George Yeardley Gov- 
ernor; First Assembly meets in Virginia; Affairs of 
the Colony ; English Puritans land at Plymouth in New 
England; Negroes introduced into Virginia; Supplies 
sent out from England; Wives for the Colonists; Eng- 
Jand claims a monopoly of the Virginia tobacco ; Chari- 
table Donations; Sir Francis Wyatt Governor; New 
frame of Government ; Instructions for the Governor and 
Council; George Sandys Treasurer in Virginia; No- 
tice of his Life and published Works; The productions 
of the Colony. 


[1619.] Sir Thomas Smith, treasurer of the 
company, resigned his place and was suc- 
ceeded by Sir Edwin Sandys. This en- 
lightened statesman and excellent man, was 
born in Worcestershire [1561,] being the 
second son of the Archbishop of York. 
Educated at Oxford, under “ the judicious 
Hooker,” he obtaineda prebend in the church 
of York. He afterwards travelled in foreign 
countries and published his observations, in a 
work entitled ‘‘ Europe Speculum.” He re- 
signed his prebend [1602,] was knighted by 
James, and employed in diplomatic trusts. 
His appointment as Treasurer gave great 
satisfaction to the Colony; for although 
Hooker had been his teacher, free principles 
were now, under his auspices, in the ascen- 
dant. * 

When Argall, in April, stole away from 
Virginia, he left for his deputy, Captain Na- 
thaniel Powell. This gentleman had come 
over with Captain Smith [1607,] and had 


* Blake’s Biog. Dic. Sir Edwin is sometimes called 
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evinced courage and discretion. He was one 
of the writers from whose narrative Smith 
compiled his General History. Powell, how- 
ever, held his office only about ten days, when 
Sir George Yeardley, just knighted, axrived 
as Governor General, bringing with him new 
charters for the colony. Yeardley added to 
the Council Captain Francis West, Captain 
Nathaniel Powell, John Rolfe, William Wick- 
ham and Samuel Macock.* Rolfe, who had 
been Secretary, now lost his place, probably 
owing to his connivance at Argall’s maleprac- 
tices and was succeeded by John Pory.t In 
June of this year, [1619,] the new Governor 
General summoned the first Legislative As- 
sembly that ever met in Virginia. It was 
convened in July. Its privileges and powers 
were defined in hiscommission. It consist- 
ed of the Governor and Council and two 
Burgesses from each town, hundred and plan- 
tation. The number of Burgesses { in attend- 
ance at this first session was twenty-two. 
All the members of this miniature parliament 
sate together in one apartment, ‘‘ where were 
debated all matters thought expedient for the 
Colony.” Thus, after twelve years of suffer- 
ing, peril, discord and tyranny, intermingled 
however with much of romantic adventure, 
bold enterprise, virtuous fortitude and gene- 
rous devotion, were established a local legis- 
lature and a regular administration of right.§ 
The Virginia planters received as a favor, 
what they had been too feeble to exact as a 
right. They expressed their gratitude to the 
company, and begged them to reduce into a 
compend, with his majesty’s approbation, 
such of the laws of England as were appli- 
cable to Virginia, “ with suitable additions,”’ 
because “it was not fit that his subjects 
should be governed by any other rules than 
such as received their influence from him.” 
The acts of this early Assembly were trans- 
mitted to England for the approbation of the 
treasurer and company, without which they 


* Macock’s, the seat on James river, was called after this 
planter, who was the first proprietor. 

¢ Chalmers’ Introduction, vol. 1, p. 12. 

t “ Counties not being then laid off, the representatives 
of the people were elected by townships; the boroughs of 
Jamestown, Henrico, Bermuda Hundred and others send- 
ing their members to the Assembly, from which circum- 
stance the lower house was first called the house of Bur- 
gesses.”—Hening’s Statutes at large, vol. 1, p. 120 in note, 
citing Stith, p. 160. 

§ Stith, p. 157. 
2, p. 161-65. 


Chalmers’ Annals, p. 44. Belknap, v. 





were of no validity. No record of them re- 
mains, but it was said, “ that they were very 
judiciously formed.’ * There was granted 
to the old planters a discharge from all com- 
pulsive service to the colony, with a confir- 
mation of their estates, which were to be 
holden as by English subjects. Finding a 
scarcity of corn, Yeardley now promoted the 
cultivation of it. This year was remarkable 
for abundant crops of wheat and Indian corn. 
But an extraordinary mortality carried off not 
less than three hundred of the people. 

Three thousand acres of land were allotted 
to the governor and twelve thousand to the 
company. ‘The Margaret’ of Bristol ar- 
rived with twenty-four men, “and also many 
devout gifts.” ‘The Trial’ brought a cargo 
of corn and cattle. The expenditure of the 
Virginia Company at this period, on account 
of the Colony, was estimated at between 
four and five thousand pounds a year. 

A body of English Puritans, persecuted on 
account of their non-conformity, had [1608] 
sought an asylum in Holland. [1617.] They 
conceived the design of removing to Amer- 
ica. [1619.] They obtained from the London 
Company, by the influence of Sir Edwin 
Sandys, the treasurer, ‘‘a large patent’ au- 
thorizing them to settle in Virginia. [De- 
cember 1620.] ‘The Pilgrims” landed at Ply- 
mouth and laid the foundation of the New 
England States. [August 1620.] A Dutch 
man-of-war visited Jamestown and sold the 
settlers twenty negroes, the first ever intro- 
duced into Virginia. 

Japazaws sent for two vessels to trade on 
the Potomac, as the corn was abundant. A 
barque of five tons came in from England 
during the winter. The diminutive size of ves- 
sels then employed in navigating the ocean 
is an extraordinary feature ofthatage. Eleven 
vessels were sent out by this company in this 
year, bringing over twelve hundred and six- 
teen settlers, who were disposed of in the 
following way; eighty tenants for the gov- 
ernor’s land, one hundred and thirty for the 
company’s land, one hundred for the college, 
fifty for the glebe, ninety young women for 
wives, fifty servants, fifty whose labors were 
to support thirty Indian children; the rest 
were distributed among private plantations. 


* Hening, p. 122 in note. The committee of the com- 
pany found these acts “exceeding intricate and full of la- 
bor.” 
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The wives were sold to the Colonists for one 
hundred and twenty pounds of tobacco. The 
price afterwards became higher. The bishops, 
by the king’s orders, collected nearly £1,500 
to build a college in Virginia for the educa- 
tion of Indian children. The population of 
the Colony in 1620 was estimated at four 
thousand.* One hundred “ disorderly per- 
sons” or convicts, sent over in the previous 
year by the king’s order, were employed as 
servants. For a brief interval the Virginia 
Company had enjoyed freedom of trade with 
the Low Countries, where they sold their to- 
bacco. But [1621] this was prohibited by 
an order in council. From this time Eng- 
land claimed a monopoly of the trade of her 
plantations, and this principle was gradually 
adopted by all the European powers, as they 
acquired transatlantic settlements. f 

Two persons unknown presented some 
plate and ornaments for the communion-ta- 
bles at the College and at “‘ Mrs. Mary Rob- 
inson’s Church,” towards the foundation of 
which she had contributed two hundred 
pounds. Another person imcognito gave 
five hundred and fifty pounds for the educa- 
tion of Indian children in Christianity. This 
modest and munificent philanthropist subscri- 
bed himself ‘Dust and Ashes.” He was 
afterwards discovered to be Mr. Gabriel Bar- 
ber, a member of the company. t 

Sir George Yeardley’s term of office ex- 
piring, the company’s council appointed Sir 
Francis Wyatt governor, a young gentleman 
of Ireland, whose education, family, fortune 
and integrity recommended him for the place. 
He arrived in October 1621, with a fleet of 
nine sail, and brought over a new frame of 
government for the Colony, constituted by 
the company and dated July 24th, 1621—es- 
tablishing a council of state and a general 
assembly—vesting the governor with a nega- 
tive upon the acts of the assembly—this body 
to be convoked by him, in general, once a 
year, and to consist of the council of state 
and of two burgesses from every town, hun- 
dred or plantation—the trial by jury secur- 
ed—no act of the assembly to be valid unless 
ratified by the company in England, and on 
the other hand, no order of the company to 
be obligatory upon the Colony without the 


* Chalmers’ Introduc., vol. 1, p. 14. 
+ Ib. 15. 
t Stith, 216. 
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consent of the assemb!y. A commission of 
the same date recognized Sir Francis as the 
first governor under the new form of govern- 
ment. And this famous ordinance became 
the model of every subsequent provincial 
form of government in the Anglo-American 
colonies. * 

Wyatt received also a body of instructions 
intended for the permanent guidance of the 
governor and council. He was to provide 
for the service of God, in conformity with 
“the Church of England, as near as may 
be ;’’—to be obedient to the king and to ad- 
minister justice according to the laws of Eng- 
land ; “‘ not to injure the natives, and to forget 
old quarrels now buried ;”’ ‘“ to be industrious 
and suppress drunkenness, gaming and ex- 
cess in cloaths; not to permit any but the 
council and heads of hundreds to wear gold 
in their cloaths or to wear silk till they make 
it themselves ;”’ not to offend any foreign 
prince; to punish pirates; to build forts; to 
endeavor “‘to convert the heathens,” and 
“each town to teach some” of the Indian 
“children fit for the college intended to be 
built ;”? to cultivate corn, wine and silk; to 
search for minerals, dyes, gums and medi- 
cinal drugs, and to “draw off the people 
from the excessive planting of tobacco ;”’ to 
take a census of the Colony; “to put pren- 
tices to trades and not let them forsake their 
trades for planting tobacco or any such use- 
less commodity ;” ‘to build water-mills ;” 
“to make salt, pitch, tar, soap, ashes,” 
&c; “to make oyl of walnuts and employ 
apothecaries in distilling lees of beer;” “to 
make small quantity of tobacco and that very 
good.” t 

Wyatt, entering upon his government, No- 
vember 18, immediately dispatched “ master 
Thorpe” to renew the treaties of peace and 
friendship with Opechancanough. He was 
found apparently well affected and ready to 
confirm the pledges of harmony. A vessel 
from Ireland brought in eighty settlers, who 
planted themselves at Newport’s News. The 
company sent out during this year twenty- 
one vessels, navigated with upwards of four 
hundred sailors, and bringing thirteen hun- 
dred men, women and children. The aggre- 


* Chalmers’ Introduc., vol. 1, p. 13-16. Belknap, vol. 2, 
p. 174. The Ordinunce and Commission may be seen 
in Hening, vol. 1, p. 110-13. 

t Hening, vol.1,p.114-17. Belknap, vol. 2, p. 174-5. 














gate number tiadented in 1621 and 1622) 
was three thousand five hundred. * 

With Sir Francis Wyatt, came over, as 
Treasurer in Virginia, George Sandys, brother 
of Sir Edwin Sandys, treasurer of the com- 
pany in England. George Sandys was born 
[1577.] After passing some time at Oxford, 
[1610] he travelled over Europe to Turkey 
and visited Palestine and Egypt. He pub- 
lished his travels at Oxford [1615,] and they 
were received with great favor. In Virginia 
he devoted his leisure to a translation of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, which was published 
[1626] and dedicated to King CharlesI. He 
published several other works and enjoyed 
the favor of the literary men of his day. 
Having lived chiefly in retirement, he died 
[1643] at the house of Sir Francis Wyatt, in 
Bexley, Kent. 

[1615.] Twelve different commodities had 
been shipped from Virginia; tobacco and 
sassafras were now the only exports. The 
company in England imported during the 
year 1619 twenty thousand pounds of tobac- 
co, the entire crop of the preceding year. 
James I. endeavored to draw a ‘ prerogative’’ 
revenue from what he justly termed “a _per- 
nicious weed,” and against which he had 
published his ‘‘ counterblast,’”’ but was check- 
ed by a resolution of the Commons. At the 
end of seventy years there were annually 
imported into England more than fifteen mil- 
hons of pounds of tobacco, from which was 
derived a revenue of upwards of £100,000. + 

[November and December 1621.] An as- 
sembly was held at James City. Acts were 
passed to encourage the planting of mul- 
berry trees and the culture of silk. This 
culture so early commenced in Virginia and 
of late years so warmly urged, appears still 
unsuccessful. Are we to infer that the cli- 
mate of Virginia is incompatible with that 
sort of production or that the population is 
too thin? 


* Chalmers’ Annals, 57. 

+ Chalmers’ Introduc., vol. 1, p. 13. April 17, 1621, the 
House of Commons debated whether it was expedient to 
prohibit the importation of tobacco entirely. They deter- 
mined to exclude all save from Virginia and the Somer 
Isles. It was estimated that the consumption of England 
amounted to 1000 Ibs. per diem. Chalmers’ Annals, 70-73. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
1622. 
The Massacre; Its Origin; Nemattanow; Opechanca- 


nough; Security of the Colonists ; Hypocrisy of the In- 
dians ; Particulars of the Massacre; Thorpe; Powell, 
Causie, Baldwin, Harrison, Hamer; Consequence of 
the Massacre ; Brave defence of some of the Colonists ; 
Supplies sent from England in relief of the Colony ; 
Capt. Smith ; Raleigh, Crashaw and Opechancanough ; 
Captain Madison massacres a party of Indians; Sir 
George Yeardley invades the Nansemonds and the Pa- 
munkies ; They are driven back; Reflections on the ex- 
termination of the Indians. 


On the 22nd of March, 1622, a memora- 
ble massacre occurred in the Colony. It 
was supposed to have originated in the fol- 
lowing circumstances. There was a famous 
chief among the Indians named Nematta- 
now, or “Jack of the Feather,’ so styled 
from his fashion of decking his hair. He 
was reckoned by his own people invulnera- 
ble to the arms of the English. Nematta- 
now, visiting one of the settlers named Mor- 
gan, persuaded him to go to Pamunkey to 
trade and murdered him by the way. Ne- 
mattanow in two or three days returned to 
Morgan’s house and finding there two young 
men, Morgan’s servants, who enquired for 
their master, answered them that he was 
dead. The young men seeing their mas- 
ter’s cap on the Indian’s head suspected 
the murder and undertook to conduct him 
to Master Thorpe, who then lived at Berke- 
ley, on the James river.* Nemattanow, 
however, so exasperated them on the way, 
that the young men shot him, and he falling 
they put him into a boat, to convey him to 
the governor, distant seven or eight miles. 
The wounded chief in a short while died. 
Feeling the approaches of death, he begged 
the young men not to disclose that he was 
killed with a bullet. So strong is the aspi- 
ration for posthumous fame even in the 
breast of an untutored savage! Opechan- 
canough, the ferocious chief of the Pamun- 
kies, was agitated with mingled emotions of 
grief and indignation at the loss of his fa- 
vorite Nemattanow, and at first uttered threats 
of revenge. 


* Stith, p. 200. This old plantation is a well-known 
seat of the Harrisons. It was origizally called Brickley, 
as appears from Smith, vol. 2, p. 75. 
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THE LOST CHURCH. 
From the German of Uhland. 


The Germans have a superstition that some- 
times a ringing of bells is heard in the woods, 
which proceeds from some ancient cathedral, the 
path to which is lost, so that it can never more be 
approached by mortals. 


One heareth oft in forest lone, 
As from above, a muffled ringing, 
Yet none can tell whence comes the tone, 
Or where the holy bell is swinging ; 
Tis said, that with the passing wind, 
From some lone charch it soundeth faintly, 
But never more our eye shall find 
The path once thronged with pilgrims saintly. 


Il. 


I wandered lately in a wood, 
Where the stag in freedom boundeth, 
Where never human dwelling stood, 
And ne’er the hunter's horn resoundeth; 
With soul resigned I God adored, 
When through the glade swept sounds consoling, 
And as my yearning higher soared, 
Still nearer, fuller came the tolling. 


Ill. 


My spirit in myself was whist, 
My soul entranced with that wild ringing, 
And ever dimmer grew the mist, 
As I my upward way was winging ; 
It seemed a century or more, 
That I thus dreamily had pondered, 
And now, where sunbeams brightly pour, 
In fairer, freer space I wandered. 


IV. 


The sky above was darkly blue, 
The glorious sun was full and beaming, 
A minster proud its shadow threw, 
Deep where the golden light was streaming : 
The clouds in many a wreathing fold, 
Lift up their veil and all retire, 
Then from the vast Cathedral old, 
To heaven uprising, soared the spire. 


v. 


Out from the steeple’s towering cope, 

All joyfully the chimes were gushing, 
Though human hand pulled not the rope,— 

A wind-storm through the spire was rushing ; 
And stormy feelings strangely blent, 


So in the lofty dome I went, 
With wavering step and joyful trembling. 


Vi. 


I breathless stept within the hall, 

Each window had its sacred story, 

And streams of glowing light let fall, 
Through pictures fair of martyr glory ; 
Then, like a banner slow unfurled, 

Each picture into life extended, 

Then saw I out into a world 

Of holy martyrs God-befriended. 


Vil. 


With calm adoring love imbued, 

Before the sacred altar kneeling, 

I scenes of wondrous glory viewed, 

And heard unearthly music pealing ; 

Then open burst the dome’s high crest, 

And showed the gate of heaven wide swinging ;— 
Let him take heed who would be blest, 

When in the wood this bell is ringing. 


Cc. C. L. 
Syracuse, Feb. 1847. 





THE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA: 


With a Survey of the History, Condition, and Prospects of 
American Literature. By Rufus Wilmot Griswold, 
illustrated with portraits from original pictures. Phila- 
de)phia: Carey & Hart. 1847. 8 vo., pp. 552. 


[From “ the Literary World.”) 


A good history of what the intellect of the 
country has achieved in the various branches of 
literature is certainly a very desirable and impor- 
tant undertaking. It is of use as a ready means 
of information to the present and rising genera- 
tions, of what their fathers have accomplished, as 
a preservation of records and associations well 
worth remembrance: it is a convenient answer to 
foreign inquirers who come to our shores seeking a 
knowledge of our literature as well as of our art 
and science: it warns us, too, of what the country 
has failed to do, as well as of what it has dune, 
and Jeads us on with hope or counsel, to a better 
future. Such are some of the thoughts which 
occur to us on taking up a new volume devoted to 
the * Intellectual History, Condition, and Prospects 
of the Country.” If well executed, we are pre- 
pared to hail it as one of the most valuable gifts 
which the American author ean at this time pre- 
sent to the public. We are aware, indeed, that 
there are peculiar difficulties in the way of the exe- 
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cution of such a work. It requires at once great 
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industry, great taste, and sagacity, with original |they may be of the higher rank of original critical 
critical powers of discernment, a wide knowledge, |histories. The latter are rarely attempted of liv- 
and a thorough conscientiousness to govern the|ing authors with success, requiring, as we have 


»by some fresher novelty to-morrow. 


whole. 
clude an account of living authors,—a necessity of 
self sacrifice on the part of the writer, who is fre- 
quently called to choose between truth and candor 
on one side, and the favor of individuals and the 
public on the other. Itis difficult to unite all these 
essentials. The man of taste and refinement, of 


philosophic habits, will rarely leave his study to| 


solicit the personal acquaintance of a great number 
of authors, to few of whom he can be drawn by 
sympathy; yet he must know all, and gather from 
them in some way, at least by correspondence, 
some history of their lives and writings. There 
are many fine scholars in the country, in whose 
taste and judgment we could confide,—nay, who 
are the only proper persons to write of certain 
topics and certain authors,-—-who could not be 
drawn by any publisher's inducements to conquer 
their repngnance to this species of publicity. Again, 
they would not be vexed by so great a variety of 
studies as this kind of Encyclopediac work im- 
plies. 
individual culture to abandon it lightly, They have 
too delicate an appreciation of what is due to the 
honor and reputation of others, to step between 
them and the public, and make the award which, in 
their own case, they are willing their children 
should hear from the lips of another generation, 
when their own account with time is closed forever. 
Yet the modesty which shrinks from the work is 
suggestive of the very qualities necessary to ful- 
fil it. 

Hence this species of writing, this authoritative 
commentary on living authors, falls almost of ne- 
cessily into inferior hands. ‘“ Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread.” 

The composition of a book or history is essen- 
tially different from any contributions to reviews or 
periodicals. The latter furnish but hints and sug- 
gestions, are at best but aids for history: the for- 
mer pretends to be the history itself. A review is 
rarely taken as conclusive authority on the merits 
of an author: it may be revised or superseded : it 
is frequently nothing more than the view of but 
part of a great whole, or perhaps a convenient 
abridgment: it is published to-day, and succeeded 
But the book 
is stereotyped: it has the authority of a book: it 
is preserved: it goes abroad and gives color to 
opinion for perhaps an entire generation. How 
important, then, that it should be wisely and hon- 
estly written. 

There are two modes in which good books of 
this class of literary histories may be written. 
They may be either industrious compends, confined 
to well-ascertained matters of fact and well-settled 
judgments, with careful specimens of authors, or 


They have too true 2 sense of the value of | 


There is, moreover,—if the work is to in- | stated, qualities of mind and heart for their com- 


position which cannot often be engaged for the 
task. The safer course to pursue with contempo- 
raries, is to make useful compilations. 

To which of these ranks does the new work of 
Mr. Griswold belong t To neither one nor the other. 
It is an unpleasant cross between the two. The 
reader is at one moment starved by a dry cata- 
logue; at another inflated by a windy disquisition, 
with little profit any way. Mr. Griswold seems to 
lack the simple habits of mind of the patient chron- 
icler, “‘an honest chronicler like Griffith,” while 
he is evidently unequal to the higher demands of 
criticism. His compilations of the Poets and Prose 
Writers are hence dry and chaffy, meagre and un- 
profitable. Inthe whole range of his little par- 
cels of biography, we do not remember one column 
which may be quoted for its fervor or elegance, for 
an instinctive knowledge of character or a new 
appreciation of any beauty of style or conception. * 
With a dry style is sometimes associated great 
logical power and correctness; but the different 
members of these sentences are often contradictory 
and inaccurate: inaccurate as to fact and reason- 
ing. A loose style is sometimes compensated by 
occasional fancy or enthusiasm; but the style of 
our commentator is barren as the sands of Egypt 
of figure or metaphor: thoagh, like those sands, 
frequently whirling in clouds towards the heavens. 
We turn from the commentary to the text, but here 
we find the desert has overpowered the frnit-trees 
and the garden. Even brilliant writers, cut into 
little squares, are defrauded of their crystalline pro- 
portions: and Willis looks dull, Webster scrappy, 
and Neal common-place, in these paltry six to 
twelve inch specimens. 

Unsatisfactory as “* The Poets of America” was 
pronounced in this form, it is much easier to make 
a collection of poems than of prose specimens. 
Most of American verse is fugitive. Some of the 
best of the longer poems—as the Bucaneer and 
the Culprit Fay—could-be given entire : an author’s 
choicest works could be often printed in a few 
pages. But what oration of Webster’s can be 
judged of by extracts? What is a passage of 
Cooper or Brockden Brown worth, taken from its 
original framework? We value it from the journey 
we have performed in reaching it; from the pleas- 
ure it gives us to glance back upon it. Extracts 
of the kind may do for reading books in schools, 
bat they will be of little value otherwise. This 
is an essential difficulty, however. Space is lim- 
ited, and still more in these volumes than it might 


* In the books edited by Mr. Griswold, there are articles 
by other pens. The paper on Brownson, for instance, in the 
Prose Writers appears of a different texture from the rest. 
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have been, by the method of commencing each new 
author with a new page. We turn the leaf for the 
conclusion of a passage, and perhaps from the 
orthodox Herman Hooker, come bolt upon Orestes 
Brownson, whom Mr. Griswold says doubtfully, 
‘is bold and powerful, and I suppose honest.” The 
only way to get over this difficulty of stiffness and 
formality would be to quote the passages in con- 
nexion with the text, to mix the plums with the 
pudding. 

To give our readers some examples of the union 
of dryness and extravagance to which we have al- 
luded. Mr. Griswold, who seems anxious to catch 
a paradox where he can, as a cheap affectation of 
Originality and a surprise to the reader, tells us 
that as hindrances to our literary advancement, 
“the restless and turbulent movements of our de- 
mocracy and the want of a wealthy and privileged 
class deserve little consideration. . . . . The best 
authors of Rome were senators and soldiers. Mil- 
ton, the greatest of the prose writers as well as the 
greatest of the poets of England, lived in the Com- 
monwealth. Tumult and strife, the clashing of 
great interests and high excitements are to be re- 
garded rather as aids than as obstacles to intellectual 
progress,” &c. We have yet to learn that Virgil 
and Ovid were poets because they were statesmen 
or soldiers; and did not Horace throw away his 
shield on the battle-field? Does not Cicero sound 
in our ears constantly the adage, “ silent leges inter 
arma?” Did not the Augustan age illustrate the 
arts of Peace? But, according to Mr. Griswold’s 
theory, Catiline, who had less repose than “ blind 
Meonides,” should have written the treatise «n 
Old Age,fand the Oration for the Poet Archias, and 
not Cicero. The case of Milton is still more un- 
fortunate. Few readers will take Mr. Griswold’s 
assertion as anything more than a very vapid hap- 
hazard expression, that Milton was “the greatest 
prose writer and poet of England.” They will 
recollect Skakspeare; and while they honor the 
vigor of the Areopagitica, will commend Mr. Gris- 
wold to keep, as rather safer ground, to the prose 
writers of America. Now for the fact that Mil- 
ton’s poetry was the fruit of the ‘* upturnings and 
overthrows” of the Commonwealth. Milton was 
doubtless strengthened by the part he took in active 
life ; but something very different from restlessness 
and turbulence went to make up Paradise Lost. 
In the first place, to an ingenuous temperament was 
added seven year’s severe scholastic discipline at 
Cambridge, five years of retirement with the clas- 
sics at his father’s country-seat, and three years of 
travel and converse with the scholars of Italy ; and 
this was but the foundation of a work to be com- 
pleted only in the solitude of tlindness—and we 
have Milton’s own testimony that he came an age 
too late. There is very little hope of getting any 
great literary work out of American sciolism and 
electioneering from the example of John Milton. 





Mr. Griswold takes the South as representative 
of the men of wealth, and says “ we have, in the 
Southern States of this republic, a large class with 
ample fortunes, leisure, and quiet; but they have 
done comparatively nothing in the fields of intel- 
lectual exertion, except when startled into spas- 
modie activity by conflicts of interest with the 
North.” We need go no further than Mr. Gris- 
wold’s own book for a refutation of this. Without 
looking heyond his list, which might be enlarged, 
we find from the South, born under the shadow of 
Southern institutions, Jefferson, Madison, Marshal, 
Calhoun, Audubon, Washington Allston, Legaré, 
W. Gilmore Simms, William Wirt, Richard Heory 
Wilde, Kennedy, Bird, Edgar A, Poe—one-fifth 
nearly of the numerical force of the whole volume. 
Presently we get this lucid illustration of the ge- 
nius of Daniel Webster: ‘If I should compare him 
to any foreigner” (from this awful assumption of 
responsibility we look confidently for something 
original) * it would be to Burke! But he isa greater 
man than the Irish Colossus. His genius is more 
various. He is more chaste. Hisstyle and argu- 
ment are not lesscompact. And his learning is as 
comprehensive and more profound. The literature 
of the language has no more splendid rhetoric or 
fauliless logic.” We thought the * Irish Colossus” 
had been delivered to the second-hand dealers in 
rhetoric long since. It has done service in its day, 
is out-at elbows, and should rest a while at the 
pawnbrokers. That Webster’s genius is more 
comprehensive than Burke's, the world has yet to 
receive evidence of. Surely no one could sooner 
repudiate this praise than Mr. Webster himself. 
To say that he is more chaste is no praise though 
it seems so. The fancy of Burke vindicates itself, 
is true to itself. is justified to the world. | Webster 
may have different qualities, but they can gain 
nothing by detraction from the brilliant attributes 
of Burke. The comparison is puerile and injurious 
to Webster. 

We have another instance of Mrs. Malaprop 
criticism, in this comic passage, on the style of 
Washington Irving: “ His style has the ease and 
purity and more than the grace and polish of Frank- 
lin, without the intensity of Brown, the compact- 
ness of Calhoun, or the strength and splendor of 
Webster.” 

Who will be surprised after this that Mr. J. T. 
Headly is compared to Addison? The peculiar 
qualities of Mr. Headley’s style are well known; 
his books are in everybody's hands, and critics even 
let his carelessness and inaccuracy pass in the 
hurry of his impalse and movement. He is, how- 
ever, as much like Addison as a soldier scrambling 
in the rush for Monterey is like Beau Brammell. 
* His Letters from Italy is a work upon which a 
man of taste will be gratified to linger. 11 possesses 
the unfatiguing charms of perfect simplicity and 
truth. . . . . In many of the passages there is a 
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quiet and almost unconscious humor, which reminds 
us of the delicate raillery of the Spectator. The 
style is delightfully free from anything bookish and 
common-place.” The last sentence is an exam- 
ple of a common juggle of criticism, to which we 
alluded a few weeks since in the Literary World, 
by which a case may be made out, apparently, for 
any author. The secret is--describe him by nega- 
tives. Thus we say of John Templeton Smith 
for instance : his style is disfigured by none of those 
far-fetched quips which mislead the genius of 
Shakspeare ; his learning does not, like that of Ben 
Jonson, oppress him; his style is free from the 
satiety of Addison; it has not the overconciseness 
of Bishop Butler,—from all which the simple reader 
would suppose Mr. Smith had at least some quali- 
ties in gommon with Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, 
&c., though, upon the whole, he was superior to 
them all. Mr. Griswold has very frequently re- 
course to this species of juggling. Thus in the 
case of Headley it appears to be praise that he is 
not bookish, while he may lack just what books 
alone can supply. There is another naive exam- 
ple of this in Mr. Griswold's account of Jonathan 
Edwards, thus :—* Bacon was described as ‘the 
wisest and the meanest of mankind ;’ but Edwards, 
not inferior to the immortal Chancellor in genius, 
suffers not even an accusation of anything unbe- 
coming a gentleman, a philosopher, or a Christian.” 

Again, Mr. Whipple's style is described as “ sug- 
gesting a fusion of the strength of the Areopagitica 
with the ease and liveliness of the Spectator.” 

It is this jumble of celebrities, this 


Moses and Aaron, 
Paul! Jones and old Charon 


style of combination, which jars upon the reader in 
the skeleton preface, where we have so close to- 
gether Edward Robinson, Moses Stuart, the Pere- 
gtinations of Petrus Madd, Thompson’s Major 
Jones’ Courtship, Mr. Thorpe’s Big Bear of Ar- 
kansas, Mr. Hooper's Simon Suggs, Morgan Ne- 
ville’s Mike Fink. 

Nothing can be more painful to the eye or griev- 
ous to the soul than this arid catalogueing. 

The recurrence of certain inelegant expressions 
is very tiresome, such as sort, in every variety. 
“The same sort Irving had published,” “a cer- 
tain sert of persons, “the highest sort of nation- 
ality,” “this sort of knowledge,” “this sort of 
writing,” “ the sort of persons Franklin addressed,” 
Verplanck’s Shakspeare, “ in some sort a compre- 
hensive commentary,” &c. Yet Mr. Griswold 
finds fault with the style of Irving for the use of a 
vulgarism which occurs in Paradise Lost! 

Of inaccuracies,—there are far more ty pographi- 
cal blanders than there need be. Prescott is stated to 
be born in 1776: A. H. Everett it seems was sent 
to Cuba last winter as an agent of the government, 
at the time he was in China, &c., &c. 














We are told in the beginning of a paragraph 
that “ the success of the Pilot was at first a little 
doubtful in this country,” and at the close of it 
that “ it is one of the most remarkable novels of 
the time, and everywhere obtained constant and 
high applause.” 

Professor Robinson is stated to be descended 
from the famous John Robinson, of Leyden, which 
will be as entirely new a piece of information to 
the distinguished biblical scholar as it is to the 
public. 

There is, undoubtedly. with all this carelessness 
and inefficiency, a great deal of respectable narra- 
tive in the volume where no particular nicety is 
needed, all of which we have no disposition to un- 
dervalue. There are many made-up opinions from 
the average judgment of society also which will 
pass current. 

The pretensions of the book to any general views 
may be summed up in the two ideas, Nationality 
and Copyright. These are the perpetually recur- 
ring phrases. Constantly the foot rule of nation- 
ality is applied to an author or publisher, and mem- 
bers of Congress are blown up roundly, in good 
set terms. Our readers know already that the 
Literary world is no equivocal supporter of a true 
nationality; we look forward to its development 
with interest, and gladly record any promises by 
the way. It is oné of the good signs of the times 
that Mr. Griswold has occupied so much of his 
book with the subject; it is evidence that the topic 
either is or is about to be popular and expedient. 

The beginning, middle, and end of Mr. Gris- 
world’s book is nationality. The thought seems 
to have entered and taken possession of the wri- 
ter’s mind with the force of monomania. It is 
continually thrust upon the attention, and as con- 
tinually misapplied. The principle seems to be to 
find nationality where it does not exist as such, and 
to deny it where it does. Thus we have Prescott 
brought forward as a national writer, though we 
are elsewhere told that writing on American sub- 
jects has not necessarily anything to do with it. 
How can Prescott any further than Roscoe be 
claimed as a nationality man according to Mr. Gris- 
wold’s standard, unless by the advantage of Ameri- 
can subject matter? Washington Irving, we are 
told, is not “‘ in his sympathies, tastes, and execu- 
tion, more English than American, and that it is not 
in any degree improbable that if Addison, Gold- 
smith or Mackenzie had never lived he would have 
written exactly as he has written, and upon every 
subject except the life of Goldsmith which has ever 
received his attention.” This is going altogether 
further than is necessary, and than is true. On 
the other hand John Neal is snubbed because he 
has always worked for the cause with the remark, 
“it is common to speak of Mr. Neal as an Ameri- 
can author par excellence ; but his claims to such 
distinction, like those of many others, are chiefly 
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of a negative character.” Miss Fuller, who has 
written strongly upon this question, is put in the 
same category, and Mathews, who has been one of 
its chief champions and got heartily abused for it, 
is branded as altogether spurious. 

Whence Mr. Griswold’s new-born zeal on this 
subject We do not remember noticing it in the 
Poets of America. And what means a constant 
series of innuendoes and allusions to various spu- 
rious professors of the art national. It looks very 
much as if Mr. Griswold were usurping some 
nationality throne, and like an Eastern monarch 
bew-stringing all rival claimants to feel himself 
secure, * 

The account of Miss Fuller is a singular piece 
of composition. After the usual lifeless rigmarole 
of biographical statements, we have a cavil at some 
remarks of the authoress on the proper treatment 
of Indian subjects, which is very unbecomingly 
construed into an attack upon the late Mrs. School- 
craft. “ Nothisg,” says Mr. Griswold, “can be 
more ridiculous.” We would make exception in 
favor of his own comments. The very indepen- 
dence and straightforwardness of this writer are 
made grounds of complaint against her. ‘“ Her 
remarks upon the Indians are very superficial and 
incaulious because this is so apparent.” Of that 
species of caution we confess indeed we can find 
no traces in the writings of Miss Fuller, though 
specimens of it are abundant in the book of Mr. 
Griswold. She will willingly plead guilty to a 
charge which it were a dishonor to refute. We 
are then told that Miss Fuller” shows everywhere a 
willingness to advance any opinion for the sake of 
making a point,” and as an example a slight news- 
paper notice of the writings of Mr. Poe is quoted, 
in which she says, “no form of literary activity 
has so terribly degenerated among us as the tale,” 
for the purpose of bringing in the reward, “ that 
everybody who wants a new hat or bonnet takes 
this way to earn one from the magazines or annuals.” 
This is the statement. Now for the comment. 


* There is not a distinction made on this subject of na- 
tionality which Mr. Mathews has not made in print before. 
His views are adopted, though sometimes made ridiculous. 
Why should he be abused by a convert? It is the same 
with the subject of copyright. Mr. Griswold is largely in- 
debted to Mr. Mathews and depreciates him accordingly. 
We cannot pass this topic without a protest to Mr. Gris- 
wold’s coarse railing at legislators, who “think they are 
shrewdly cheating the foreigner of so much money for the 
dear people, a set of men whose intellects are too mean or 
whose principles are too wicked to admit of their seeing or 
doing what is just and needful in the premises. The plun- 
der of the foreign author is sanctioned and enforced be- 
cause an honest law, as it would in a very slight degree 
increase the prices of new books, might endanger the seat 
of the member of Congress who should vote forit ;” and at 
the “ piratical” publishers. We are pleased to find Mr. 





Griswold so earnestly advocating the measure, and his lan- 
guage may be forgiven for a good cause. 


It is fearfully big-book-ian. ‘ This display of wit 
was too dearly purchased by so large a sacrifice of 
integrity.” How so? Why this degrading charge t 
Was it not true ? It was—yet Mr. Griswold seeks 
to disprove it by summoning up an array of Ame- 
rican tale writers, Irving, Dana, and others, who 
had all written long before this statement was 
made, and to whom it did not at all apply. Itisa 
trick to deceive the reader. Miss Fuller says “the 
tale has degenerated among us,” implying that it 
had once reached a high character; she alludes to 
the popular magazine stories of the day, and as 
we have stated, what she says was true. It would 
be trifling with the reader to notice such absurdi- 
ties did thev appear in any other quarter than this 
national octavo. Here we have again nationality 
introduced, and Miss Fuller censured for introdu- 
cing to the notice of the American people the su- 
perior culture of Europe. ‘She seems to think 
that books, like brown stout, are improved by the 
motion of a ship, and therefore generally eulogises 
those which have been imported, and is very severe 
upon those of home production.” The eulogies of 
Miss Fuller are upon Milton, the two Herberts, 
Goethe, the great composers, Haydn, Mozart, 
Handel, Bach, Beethoven, and such modern poets 
as Miss Barrett and Browning. There is nothing 
to make critical faces at in all this. It would be 
thought to any one possessed of a particle of real 
feeling for the literary wants of the country, that 
it was doing the state some service to introduce 
names like these to the people. Our national critic 
apparently thinks otherwise. 

Mr. Griswold further sneeringly tells us that Miss 
Fuller has “an astonishing facility in the use of 
her intellectual furniture,” as if she were a shallow 
writer, producing effects by the smallest means. 
The contrary is notoriously the case. Every read- 
er of a spark of intelligence must be impressed by 
a deficiency of utterance, as it were, an inability to 
express the entire thought which is hidden in the 
mind, a glimpse of “riches infinite” beyond the 
written page. We are not writing a criticism upon 
Miss Fuller. 
be made to her with respect to her writings, but 
Mr. Griswold is not the man to make them. He 
has blundered, as usual, sadly in accusing Miss 
Fuller of a want of nationality, the whole force of 
whose character is bent upon the development of 
this very thing. It isa little singular that while 
the critics of England and France are conferring 
distinguished honors upon Miss Fuller as a repre- 
sentative of American genius, the author of this 
big book on nationality should so pitifully depre- 


There are suggestions which might 


Of the coarse and illiberal treatment 


of Mr. Mathews we offer no refutation. It is, with 
the exception of the paper on Miss Fuller and one 
or two other instances, a departure from the 
method of the whole book, and indicates an un- 
worthy purpose. 


It is an attempt to degrade the 
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author, which must react in his favor. We are 
told that one of his books “ is low, and base, and 
as untrue as it is revolting,”—that the style of Mr. 
Mathews “indicates a mind accustomed to the 
contemplation of vulgar depravity.” ‘ Some wri- 
ters are said to advance on stilts; our author may 
be said to proceed differently, strainingly jerking 
through mire.” The rest is one of Mr. Griswold’s 
diatribes on nationality, which are plastered over 
the whole volume. Whatever errors of taste there 
may be in Mr. Mathews’ works, there is not a line 
base or immoral. That they have gone abroad and 
been highly praised in influential journals, as Tait’s 
and Douglas Jerrold’s magazines, the Atheneum, 
and the Westminster Review, is true, and no eavil 
of Mr. Griswold’s will reverse the judgment. 

We are not disposed to press the omissions in 
Mr. Griswold’s book, knowing the impossibility of 
including all. His list of authors of whom we 
have biographies, and of most, specimens, numbers 
seventy, of whom there are thirteen divines, twelve 
political writers, three historians, twenty-six nov- 
elists and tale writers, fourteen essayists, a trav- 
eller, a maturalist, and an ethnographer. Mr. 
Headley is the chief traveller. Where are Ste- 
phens and Mackenzie? Certainly they should not 
have been omitted. The former has connected his 
name throughout the world with the great Ameri- 
can antiquities, and has been the most widely read 
of all our travellers, as Slidell was one of the ear- 
liest and best known. Melville should have hada 
place for his Typee. Do Mr. Griswold’s new 
notions of nationality exclude Paine, who did some 
service to the country in his day, Dr: Lieber and 
Mr. Catherwood from all mention whatever? 
Was not Albert Gallatin entitled to a Biography ? 
Where is Chancellor Kent? Where are the med- 
ical writers? Why is the late Colonel Stone’s 
name not mentioned? Would this have been the 
case were he still living at the head of an influen- 
tial newspaper? Where is Leggett’s biography ? 
Why is there not a chapter devoted to the Press, 
with some specimens of perhaps the most charac- 
teristic of American writing? Why are there 
fourteen columns of Verplanck and none of Pro- 
fessors Robinson and Stuart ? 

As the greater number of the authors mentioned 
in Mr. Griswold’s book will in no long time come 
under our notice in various ways, it is the less ne- 
cessary on this occasion to bring the writers for- 
ward by extracts from these biographical sketches. 
There are many to whom the work will be of 
use, though it should be received by all with allow- 
ance for its weakness and its prejudices. A criti- 
cal history of the literature of the country, worthy 
to send forth to the world, is a work which still 
remains to be accomplished. Such a work will 
certainly exhibit the national intellect in a much 
more favorable light than Mr. Griswold, with all his 
opportunities, has attained in this big and little book. 
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NEY AND RUDOLPH. 


The writer of the:article in the January number 
of the “ Messenger,” on the tradition, which, in 
the South, persists in confounding these two dis- 
tinguished persons, is exceedingly sorry, Mr. Ed- 
itor, to find that he has given some offence to your- 
self, and it may be to the correspondent who fur- 
nished you with the opinions of General St. Leger, 
in relation to the French of Marshal Ney. You 
will permit him to say, for his own justification, 
that he was wholly innocent of any design to of- 
fend or to annoy by any thing said in that paper. 
Nor does he well perceive, even now, that any of- 
fence should have been taken by the expression of 
his opinion that a mere allusion to the tradition 
was premature, unless all the claims of the tradi- 
tion were given at large,—with all its details, its 
points made, and authorities quoted, precisely as 
they are urged at the South, by such as regard it 
with belief, and such also as consider it as more 
than an ingenious and plausible case. Certainly, if 
the original note in the Messenger, which prompt- 
ed the article on Ney and Rudolph, was not pre- 
mature, it was wmmature,—and this last, perhaps, 
had been the more proper word. What was pass- 
ingly said to this effect, by the writer of that pa- 
per, had no other meaning. 

With one other remark I finish this brief apolo- 
gy. It was not my purpose to contend for the tra- 
dition which I furnished. It was given but as a 
tradition, and one sufficiently ingenious, and suffi- 
ciently fortified by details, to justify inquiry and 
speculation. My object was simply to give the 
narrative fair play—to let your readers see it, not 
in the summary of a single sentence, but fully, ac- 
cording to its facts, as it is reported in Georgia, 
Carolina and other parts of the South, and as it is 
certainly and seriously believed by many. 1 did 
not myself argue in its behalf, except as a lawyer, 
simply to make as much of my case as possible. 
My faith in its truth is exceedingly moderate ; but 
you wil] permit me to say that it is by no means 
concluded by any thing that Mr. Headley writes. 
T have probably all the biographies of Ney that 
Mr. Headley has ever seen, including that pub- 
lished by the family of the Marshal. I have no 
doubt that Ney could have found a dozen fathers’ 
and grandfathers too, if he had cesired them, 
among the Alsace peasantry. There is something 
still wanting to this history, which I shall certainly, 
at my leisure, pursue, without making my researches 
too deliberate. My purpose I assure you, will not 
be to startle the public by my revelations, but to 
amuse and interest them, at the utmost, and to 
satisfy myself. This was my object, indeed, in 
furnishing you with the paper which you have pub- 
lished. I had a farther object,—to make a brief 
summary of the performances of a very noble sol- 
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dier of the Revolution—such a summary, as, in 

the absence of a more complete biography, would 

serve, in some degree, as a memorial. Nor isthe | 
tradition which I have given,—though it should | 
prove untrue,—wholly to be despised. ‘T'radi- 

tions possess a vital value in the formation of pop- 

ularcharacter. They teach the young—they make 
localities sacred—they provoke emulation,—they 

inform with generous sentiments. To dismiss from 

the pages of a periodical all matter which could not 
be proved literally true, would very soon make its 
readers barren. There is atruth in the beautifal, in 
the moral, in the spiritual, nay, in the purely fanciful 
which the merely absolute details of human life 
and society could never equal in charms and infla- 
ence. And this charm would be legitimately en- 
joyed, and this influence would be as moral and as 
becoming as if it came to us directly from the 
hands of God. I think, Mr. Editor, that our tra- 
dition may hereafter be of such use as that which 
the Portuguese so long held—and pussibly hold to 
this day—touching the fate of their valiant mon- 
arch, Don Sebastian. Don Sebastian was killed 
in Africa, ina terrible conflict with Muley Moloch, 
Sherif of Morocco. But the particulars of his 
fate were never known. His body was never dis- 
covered, and a tradition spread through Portugal 
that he was still living. He had been a popular 
hero, and his people were too glad to entertain the 
story. They believed that he lived, and were on 
the alert for his appearance. And he did come— 
in four different persons,—all affirming their rights, 
and all resembling the deceased monarch. Some 
of these perished in the gallies, or on the scaffuld, 
as impostors. One of them, however, was so suc- 
cessful as to enlist the sympathies of two-thirds 
of Christian Europe. The romance of the Por- 
tuguese seized upon these traditions, and the sto- 
ries and ballads which grew out of them, form 
a valuable part of the early literature of the na- 
tion. The poets of other countries found it good 
staple for their fictions, and we may point to two 
illustrious instances, at least, in which British lit- 
erature owes something to this simply plausible 
tradition. Mrs. Hemans and Miss Porter have 
both employed the subject after their several modes, 
and I am half inclined to think, from an imperfect 
recollection of the novel of “* Don Sebastian,” that 
it is one of the most artistical of all the writings 
of the “Sisters.” Would it not be curious— 
nay, would it not crown, with a rare interest, the 
plains of the South, from the waters of Maryland 
to those of Florida,—if, some fifty years hence, 
some great native writer should seize upon an hum- 
ble tradition, and make good capital out of it for 
romantic fiction. And there is nothing improbable 
in the conjecture. While I write, new fields of 
speculation open upon us. Here is a letter just 
received from an intelligent friend in the interior 








to that of Don Sebastian. It is no less than a re- 
suscitation of Marshal Ney himself. My corres- 
pondent says: “ The article in the Messenger in 
regard to the supposed identity of Ney and Ru- 
dolph, recalls a circumstance which occurred to 
me in the sommer of 1841. In a ramble among 
the mountains in the upper part of Pickens Dis- 
trict in this State, | was told of an old man, whom 
I did not however happen to meet, of whom it was 
said that he claimed to be Marshal Ney. He 
dwelt in one of the most secluded of all the moun- 
tain nooks to be found on the Tennessee side of 
the Blue Ridge. somewhere about the head waters 
of the Tuckaseedga river. Of course people took 
for granted that it was only in atemporary oblivion 
of sense that he uttered himself thus childishly. 


When asked to account for his escape, he told the 


following story: * When the day came appointed 
for his execution, and while on his way to the fatal 
spot, the officer who accompanied him, whispered 
him that a portion of the old guard who had served 
with him so frequently, had been detailed for his 
execution—that these were not willing to see him 
basely murdered after so many hard-fought battles 
and perilous escapes as they had seen together, 
and were resolved to save him. He was then told 
that with the word “fire,” he was to fall to the 
ground as if killed and leave the rest to his ancient 
comrades. Without giving him time to answer, 
the officer filed off, and he saw no more of him. 
All things being ready for the execution, he knelt, 
and, obeying his instructions implicitly, fell at the 
word “ fire,” and escaped perfectly uninjured. A 
cloak was instantly thrown over him to conceal his 
person, which was immediately taken possession of 
by the old Guard, who, faithful to the last, allowed 
nohands but their own to interfere in the last duties 
to the (supposed) dead. In this way he was saved 
and finally smuggled on board a vesse) which bore 
him from the shores of France forever.’ ” 

Such is the purport of the communication of my 
friend. Your readers must not suppose that be- 
cause he tells, and I repeat, this story, either of 
us believes it :—yet, of such very stuff as this, even 
thus crude and improbable, do the the poet and the 
romancer weave some of their most enduring fic- 
tions. 

SaTILua. 





ECHO. 


From the German of Herder. 


Believe it not, credulous child, believe not the 





of South Carolina, which gives us a parallel case 


fable of the poets, that the modest Echo is in aught 
connected with the vain Narcissus; or has been a 
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babbling traitress to her god; for never showed 
she herself to mortal; never came a sound first 
from her lips, But listen, I will relate to you the 
true story of the Echo. 

Harmonia, the daughter of Love, was an active 
assistant of Jove atthe creation. Parentally gave 
she out of her heart to every creature that sprang 
into existence a voice, a tone, that her all penetra- 
ting soul, her whole being pervaded ; and by it, 
were all creatures united in bonds of brotherhood. 
At length the good mother had exhausted herself ; 
and since she was, after her labors, only half an 
immortal, she was to be separated by death from 
her children. How deeply was she grieved by the 
thought of departure. Entreating, she fell before 
the throne of Jupiter, and said, ‘* powerful god, let 
my form vanish from among the gods: but my 
feelings, my sympathies blot not out; and sever 
me not from those to whom I have given being out 
of my heart; at least, invisible, let me be around 
them ; thereby will I feel with them, and share with 
them each sound of grief and of joy ; with them be 
happy, or sorrowful.” 

** And what will it help thee, to be willing to 
to become one of no visible race,’ said the god, 
“‘ when thou feelest with them their misery, being 
invisible, and not able to stand by them in their 
grief, when forever is pronounced against thee 
the irrevocable sentence of fate ?” 


“Only let me be permitted to answer to them, 
though invisible, only let the echoing sound reach 
their souls, and my mother-heart will rest fully 
satisfied. 

Jupiter touched her softly, and she vanished, 
and became the formless, all pervading Echo. 
When the voices of her children sound—sounds 
also the heart of the mother ; she utters out of every 
object the sounds of sorrow and of gladness, with 
the harmony of a delicately attuned string. Even 
the hard rocks are pervaded by her ; even the soli- 
tary woods become animated ; and how oft hast thou, 
O tender mother, thou timid inhabitant of the soli- 
tude and the silent forest, how oft hast thou in 
these refreshed me more than the unsympathizing 
hearts of men. With softest pity thou givest me 
back my sighs. However unwise and forsaken I 
may be, I feel still, in listening to thy broken tones, 
that an all-pervading, an all-embracing mother 
knows me and hears me. 


C. C. L. 





SONNET. 


I had a dream all beautifully sad, 
My life’s sole solace had gone up on high, 
And I was left on earth alone to die. 
Musing in resignation almost glad, 





[Aprit, 











I saw my loved one to my couch draw nigh: 

For me she had descended from the sky, 

If to my grief she might some respite add. 

Sweet was the thought that love could bring her 
down, 

But I was troubled as the mother, when 

Her suff ring infant wakes and moans again ; 

“O linger not—resume your heavenly crown,” 

I said, and as soft notes of music fail, 

She, smiling, melted in the moonbeams pale. 


Cc. C. L. 





‘'NYDIA PRESENTING FLOWERS TO IONE,’ 
[Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii. 


They call me, sweet lady, the blind flower girl, 
Tho’ to me there seems light all round ; 
They tell me it glows in the diamond and pearl, 
May it not in these flowers be found ! 


The bright dew is on them, I culled them this morn, 
While the air was refreshing and bland, 
And I've traced them all o’er—there’s not a rude 
thorn, 
To wound thy soft delicate hand. 


And for thy fair bosom I tied this bouquet— 
Here’s the violet, the rose, and “ hearts-ease ;” 

The first that bloomed among my flowers to-day. 
Does the dew-drop still twinkle on these ? 


Take them, fair lady, they were gathered for thee, 
And this garland I wreathed for thy brow, 

Is blooms from the orange and magnolia tree, 
A pledge for the pure bridal vow. 


And now could my fingers run o’er that smooth face, 
As they glide o’er my beautiful flowers ; 

They would tell me of majesty, sweetness and grace, 
That might chain the “poor flower girl” for hours. 


Then when all alone, I am threading my way, 
With my light basket swung on my arm, 

I'll think of thee, lady, as the loved light of day, 
And my heart will grow tender and warm. 


A. 


Memphis, Jan. 1847. 





I wept my loss, when lo, in beauty clad, 
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SOME FACT AND SOME FICTION. 


One morning, at breakfast, Mr. Clermont said— 
“T believe Beninah has given us the best of Cur- 
ran, Erskine and Burke, suppose we have a little 
biography t” 

* T am afraid we shall impose quite too much on 
Miss Clermont,” said Megilvery. 

Beninah said, there could be nothing more de- 
lightful to her—* and which shall we have, Plutarch, 
Haley, or Boswell ?” 

‘“* Plutarch is out of date, Haley too gloomy, or 
rather his subject is so, Johnson is a most excellent 
subject, and Boswell the prince of biographers.” 

“‘T delight in the book,” said Megilvery, “ not- 
withstanding the ridicule which has been heaped 
on it by Dr. Walcott in his Bozzy and Piozzy. 
I believe it was not that work referred to, but 
Johnson’s tonr to the Scottish Islands, and what is 
remembered, as it occurs, is usually more vividly 
impressed on the mind.” 

“ Troe, Megilvery, but Dr. Walcott, with all his 
wit and originality, has long since been laid on the 
shelf; what is written for the passing hour, gen- 
erally dies with the circumstances which gave it 
birth. While ‘ Sir Joseph Banks,’ and the ‘ But- 
terfly’, and the *‘ Hair Powder Tan’ are forgotten, 
we still take some interest in Johnson and his 
friend. 1am ready to say with Cowper, ‘ what 
would we not give for such a life of Shakspeare, 
or Milton.’” 

“1 dare say,” said Beninah, “TI should have ad- 
mired the Doctor as much as Boswell did. Mr. 
Oglevie says of his dictionary, it is as heavy as the 
Pyramids of Egypt, and as useless.” 

“ That reminds ine of the gnat on the horn of 
the ox.” 

“Tread lightly,” said Mr. Clermont, “ o’er the 
ashes of the dead, and especially o’er the grave 
of the unfortunate suicide.” 

Mr. Clermont saw the wayward spirit of Megilve- 
ry was hurt by this remark, and said, “* My dear sir, 
a living man is more injured by what is said of him 
than a dead one, and I believe poor Oglevie left 
few connexions to mourn his fate. Did you ever 
hear him lecture, Megilvery ?” 

“Several times, in Kentucky, and was much 
amused with his performance, four he was some- 
times quite dramatic. On one occasion I heard him 
mention the frightful fragments of a man, and he 
started with as much horror as if they had in re- 
ality been presented to him.” 

* * * * * 


When Mrs. Dorsay had been absent for some 
weeks, Mr. Clermont asked Beninah “ if she did not 
think it strange Orrah had not written to them ?” 

“If I had,’’said Beninah, “ exacted a promise, 


Vor. XITI—28 


she would have been as good as her word. I did 
not do so, and | hardly think she will write, she 
likes a book so much better than a pen.” 

“I think, Beninah, she has nearly 1egained her 
former cheerfulness; does she ever mention Dor- 
say's death now ?” 

“Very seldom, though that is no reason she does 
not think of him, Last Christmas, when you went 
to New York, she staid with me ;—one evening 
some political ladies took tea with us; after they 
were gone, I asked Orrah why she did not help 
Miss Macaul defend her favorite candidate for the 
Presidency. You are both personally acquainted 
with him.” 

* Yes,” she said, “ but that does not qualify us 
to be judges of his fitness for the station; I was 
never much disposed to meddle with politics, and 
if I had been, Mr. Dorsay would have cured me 
of the propensity.” 

“Why? Was he one of those lordly gentle- 
men who think ladies have no right to an opinion.” 

“Far from it, or I might have rebelled. The 
last time we dined froin home it was with a friend ; 
the party consisted of our host and his wife and 
the elderly ladies, together with ourselves. Poli- 
tics was the subject; the ladies were very warm ; 
the gentlemen occasionally threw in a word by way 
of keeping up the fire. Mr. Dorsay sat opposite 
to me at table and several times looked at me with 
a pleased expression of countenance; a circum- 
stance J should have forgotten had it not been im- 
pressed on my mind by recent events. As we 
drove home he said, ‘I never was so pleased and 
so proud of you as to-day ; you did not talk poli- 
tics with those silly women.’ And really, to do 
him justice, their politics were nothing more than 
partialities and personalities. I rejoiced my hus- 
band was pleased; but there was no room for 
surprise, for he seldom heard me mention the sub- 
ject.” 

“ Very true,” said Beninah ; “bat I did not know 
you always intended to be so prudent. I thought 
it might have been accidental.” 

‘* Far from it; it was in accordance with a res- 
olution I formed when | was very young. [ once 
visited a widow lady much addicted to politics :— 
one day whilst | was there, a neighbor sent her a 
circular from a member of Congress ; the words 
‘ Depreciate’ and ‘ Appreciate’ occurred frequently, 
which she read aloud for the edification of the com- 
pany ‘ Deprecate’ and ‘Appreeate.’? There was 
present a graduate of Princeton, who afterwards 
made many laughable remarks on the subject. I 
resolved never to run the risk of being classed 
with such ladies. 1 have often wondered that wo- 
men should ever interfere with a subject, which so 
often awakens all the stormy passions of men. In- 
deed | am surprised that gentlemen are usually so 





fond of this topic; when so much knowledge is 
necessary for the able discussion of affairs it is apt 
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to be brought in view. I think a politician should | 
be acquainted with the religious and moral history | 
of the civilized world, political and military insti- 
tutions, and the commercial affairs, not only of the 
present, but of past times.” 

“You fix your standard too high, Orrah ; how is 
it possible for cultivators of the earth, merchants, 
and mechanics to know all these things ?” 





“They cannot ; therefore, those who aspire to| 
guide the multitude ought to know what they are | 


about.” | 


* But,” said Beninah, “I should think it was 
easy enough for most persons to understand some- 
thing of state rights and Jocal concerns.” 





“ Certainly ; but even on these subjects we often | 
hear great blunders. 1 had a chat the other day 
with a neighbor who blamed Mr. Clay for giving | 
up a great fishing hole a-way yonder atthe South. | 
He was talking of the cod-fish Fisheries of the | 
North. The ignorance of the man reminded me’ 
of what once occurred in my juvenile days. I) 
went with my mother to visit a brother of my fa-| 
ther’s, a member of Congress, who had just re-| 
turned from Washington. We found him chatting | 
with an old tenant, who appeared deeply immersed | 
in politics. My uncle rose and said, ‘ Sister, this! 
is daddy Brown; perhaps you do not remember | 
him.’ ‘ Yes, Frank, I recollect him.’ ‘* And how| 
may you please to do, madam,’ said the old man. 
* Quite well, I thank you; how did you leave Mrs. | 
Brown.’ ‘Why, madam, old Cohonk, as I eall| 
her, is pretty tolerable.’ As soon as we were | 
seated round the fire, daddy Brown renewed the 
conversation. ‘AsI was telling you, master Frank, 
if the people would only send you, General Wash- | 
ington and myself to Congress, we three could | 
carry on things very well, and then it would save 
the country so much money ; you and the General 
are both so rich, you would want nothing. and one 
hundred and fifiy dollars would be enough for me.’ 
My uncle replied with the greatest gravity, ‘it was 
impossible for him to calculate the amount of ser- 
vice he might render his country.’ ” 


“ Fig! fig! Mrs. Dorsay, this story is too bad.” 

“T will tell you another curious story: I heard of a 
man once who was so fond of the subject, that his | 
wife would not let him go to the hen-house, for fear | 
he might talk politics to the roosters. I cannot! 
vouch for the truth of this story, but the other two | 
are facts. If you say so, I will read the treaty, 
the Wealth of Nations, study Bentham, and become 
a political aspirant.” 

“I do not say so. I like to see gentlemen when 
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they pay social visits, lay down their politics with 
their hats. There is nothing I dislike more than’ 


to see five or six ladies grouped together, as if) 


they were frightened, and as many gentlemen dis- | 








a ship at sea, and storming like madmen at each 
other.” 

“ Did you ever witness such a scene ?” 

“* Sometimes I have,—but not very often, for the 
credit of the country.”’ 

It was now the first of April ; the weather was 
mild and pleasant. Megilvery, though still thin 
and pale, was evidently improving. He took a 
long stroll every day, but always on the common 
and alone. He feared to walk with Mr. Clermont, 
lest they should meet with some one under circum- 
stances which might render an introduction neces- 
sary. To remain unknown at Clermont House was 
quite practicable : their little reading-room a sanc- 
tum sanctorum. Mr. Clermont, though residing in 
a fashionable part of the city, lived in comparative 
seclusion ; all the visiters at Clermont House were 
received in a distant apartment. Megilvery said 
when he went back to Canada, he should lay aside 
his velvet cap—then he should look and fee! more 
like himself—and then he would be social. Mr. 
Clermont forbore to importune him, seeing it had 
no good effect, and hoping time would produce a 
perfect restoration. 

The beautiful miniature still kept its place over 
the mantle-piece, and again and again fixed the 
admiring gaze of Beninah, and the devotional looks 
of Megilvery. 

One fine Sabbath morning, early in the month, 
Mr. Clermont observed to Beninah at breakfast, 
that he had rested so badly and felt so much indis- 
posed, he feared she would have to walk to church 
alone. 

“T hope,” said she, “ you will be better before 
the bell rings, and if you are not, I will stay at 
home and read the morning service and a sermon 
to Mr. Megilvery and yourself.” 

“ By no means, my dear; Megilvery has been 
reading Taylor's ‘ Holy Living and Dying,’ and I 


have been looking over that good old book, *‘ Law’s 


Call!’ What were your morning studies ?” 

“Dr. Doddridge. Father, did you ever observe 
his beautiful prayer for the dying ?” 

“Yes, very often, my daughter, and J think it 
excellent.” 

Soon after the first bell rang, Beninah came into 
the room to see if any thing would be wanting du- 
ring her absence. She was dressed in a plain 
white frock, a single leaf of rose geranium in her 
bosom, a straw hat tied with pale blue ribbon. 

“Why, my dear,” said her father, ‘“* where is 
the new bonnet the French milliner made me buy 
for you t” 

* T thought it looked too gay and fine for church.” 

“ True, very true, my daugther—the temple of 
God is an unsuitable place for the exhibition of 
finery, although I do not suppose this is a general 


opinion. I remember being once in a country vil- 








puting obstinately, asserting positively, and con-| lage, where there was a meeting of the clergy 
. . . . ene ' . . 
tradicting bluntly ; talking as if they were hailing for the purpose of transacting the business of the 
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church. I dined with a member of the church : 
we had a fine dinner, a very fine dessert, and in.the 
afternoon I attended divine service. ‘The ladies 
were so gaily adorned, the church looked like a 
flower-garden in full bloom, and the noise and bus- 
tle over the place rendered it quite a scene of con- 
fusion, and the crowd was distracting.” 

“Father, did you think all this consistent with 
the ostensible object of the meeting.” 

“ When I first came to this country, it was not 
the custom for any but the clergy to attend such 
meetings, and I liked it mach betier than the pres- 
ent fashion; however, I am an old man, and my 
sentiments may be considered the prejudice of age, 
aud I leave it to younger persons to adopt, or re- 
ject these innovations as they think fit.” 

Megilvery said, “Those who were in favor of 
such meetings argued that they produced religious 
excitement.” 

“My dear friend, excitement is not religion— 
not the abiding principle that teaches man to avoid 
violent passions and folly—to do good and to shan 
evil; many pious people no doubt take pleasure in 
these meetings; but would they not be much hap- 
pier at home, free from the bustle of a crowd, with 
such books as Doddridge, Law and Taylor ?” 

When Beninah left the room for church, Megil- 
very asked Mr. Clermont if he had ever seen an 
extravagant compliment paid to Taylor in an arti- 
cle on Ford's dramatic works, which came out in 
the Edinburg Review some years ago? 

“ No, I do not remember it. I think it was the 
object of that publication to bring into notice old 
English writers ; but what was the compliment ?” 

“That there was more of the soul and body of 
poetry in one of the prose Folios of Taylor, than 
in all the odes and epies which had appeared in 
England since his time.” 

“I am disposed to think it exaggerated praise ; 
however, you may judge for yourself—there is a 
folio edition of his works in the library.” 

“T will go,” said Megilvery, *‘ and bring one.” 

“Tt is not worth while, the books are so un- 
wieldly they require a table to lay them on, and 
the littke volume you hold in your hand is a fair 
specimen. If you have become accustomed to the 
sound of your own voice, | wish you would read 
a few pages of it to me.” 

‘Certainly, if you can listen to me after Miss 
Clermont.” 

* Your voice has very much improved in the 
course of a few weeks, although it is not quiie so 
sweet as my daughter's. Beninah is not here to 
be alarmed at so anusual an occurrence as my ta- 
king a sies/a in the morning, so I will take a Joll 
on the couch ; perhaps I may indemnify myself for 
my last night's vigil.” 

‘* Then my reading will disturb you.” 

* No, it will have a contrary effect.” 

Megilvery was about to close the shutter near 
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the couch, when he was stopped by Mr. Clermont, 
saying, ‘My dear fellow, let the shutter alone ; 
let me have the light and sweet air of heaven as 
long as I can see the one, or feel the other : a dark 
room is always associated, in my mind, with pain 
and suffering; in former days the doctors used to 
confine their patients to dark rooms, and my aver- 
sion of them has been increased by an adventure 
which has befallen me in the last year. In MayI 
called at Mr. Panarch Tribble’s on business : it was 
a lovely morning—a blue, unclouded sky, bright- 
ened by a brilliant sun; from this delightful scene 
without I was ushered into not a vary well light- 
ed room, but a well darkened room; every shut- 
ter was carefully closed, long crimson damask 
curtains swept the floor, which was covered by a 
rich carpet. I was rendered so completely blind 
by this sudden transition, that I sunk as J thonght 
in the corner of a sofa near the door, which hap- 
pened to be preoccupied by a lady ; at the moment 
I discovered my error, the lady, said in French, 
‘Is this the fashion in America!’ Fortunately, I 
remembered French enough to beg her pardon 
and apologize for the blunder. Then turning to 
Mrs. Tribble, (her husband was not at home,) I 
said ‘madam, I think I can suggest a plan that 
will be an improvement to your establishment.’ 
‘What is it?’ she said. ‘To have the adjoining 
apartment as well darkened as this—and let it be 
understood that all visitors are to stay there till 
they can count the tables and chairs—it would cer- 
tainly prevent such unpleasant mistakes as this.’ 
‘Bless me,’ Mr. Clermont, ‘1 cannot keep light 
apartments; I verily believe if Mr. Tribble were 
obliged to go into one of those blazing light rooms 
he would expire.’ ‘ That is very strange, madam, 
when air and light are two of the elements on 
which we live. How does he walk the streets ?’ 
‘Why, sir, he has a large white hat, and a large 
black umbrella, several yards in diameter.’ ‘In 
circumference, I presume you mean, madam.’ ‘ Yes, 
sir, | mean round about.’ * How did he do when 
he was his father’s clerk ” Old Mr. Tim. Trib- 
ble kept a flonrishing china store, and I do not sus- 
pect the business was transacted in a dark count- 
ing-room. But I svon took my leave, being wea- 
ry of the lady and the black hole of Calcutta.” 

Megilvery observed “ that closed shutters made 
the rooms cool.” 

“ That is not the object, my dear Megilvery, it 
is the love of fashion, and can man or woman be 
contemplated in a more ridiculous point of view 
than in blind obedience to its dictates; for who 
can be answerable for the daily sacrifice made on 
its fantastic altar. If comfort be the object, why 
shut out all the delightful weather of spring and 
autumn, or even of such a day as this; or why ia 
winter should the feeble, slanting rays of the De- 
cember sun be su carefully excluded. I spent a part 
of last spring in the country. Before the door 
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stretched a range of lofty mountains; the interme- 
diate landscape consisted of fields of grain, and | 
green and luxuriant pastures filled with lowing. 
herds and bleating flocks; the pleasure grounds | 
filled with flowering shrubs, and every zephyr bear- 
ing fragrance on its wings; yet all these beauties | 
of nature were excluded, unless you made a busi- 
ness of going to see them. I| asked an ignorant 
servant girl, | happened to observe one morning on | 
the front steps gazing earnestly about her, what 
she saw. ‘* Nothing in particular; I was only look- 
ing to see how beautiful this world is.’ This poor | 
untatored girl might be one of Gray's gems, or| 
flowers, who was wasting its sweetness on the des- 
ert air. I have no objection to the dazzling rays 
of a summer's sun to shine through an obscuring 
medium—it is the abuse, not the use of the fashion 
to which I object ; bat I cannot bear to be shut up 
ina dark room, be the weather clear or cloudy, cold 
or hot ;—excuse me, Megilvery, { am quite an old 
man.” As he pronounced the last words, there 
wasasingularity in his manner which alarmed Meg- 
ilvery : he drew his chair close to the couch, and 
kept the most attentive watch. After about the 
Japse of an hour he awoke with a start, extended 
his arms and murmured in a low voice, “ what a 
pity it is the illusions of sleep are so transient and 
fleeting :—how strange that in our slambers we 
lose sight of the grave, or the ocean which sepa- 
rates from those we love. I dreamed, Megilvery, 
] was in the orange grove at Tusculum. Emily 
and your father were with me: I extended my 
arms towards them and they vanished.” 

Megilvery, touched by the sad expressiun of his 
countenance, said. “1 hope one part of the dream 
will soon be realized. My father will soon be here.” 

“‘ Have you received a letter since the one last 
week.” 

* No; but in my answer I begged him to come 
as speedily as possible, and 1 think we may caleu- 
late on seeing him early in the ensuing month. I 
know he wishes to see me before I go to Canada.” 

“ And I wish to see him before I go hence, and 
be no more seen,” said Mr. Clermont ; “ but what 
ever may betide, I cannot say with the Patriarch, 
‘ Few and evil have been the days of the years of 
my pilgrimage.’ For I have lived many and my 
life has been crowned with many andeserved mer- 
cies.” 

Before Beninah returned from Church, her fa- 
ther had regained his usual cheerful serenity. He 
told her he felt so much better he would attend 
evening service with her. 

“Well, Megilvery,” said Mr. Clermont, “as 
you are not disposed to go with us, [ expect you 
will look over those prose folios, and tell me when 
I come back what you think of them.’ 

“ Yes,” said Megilvery, “ and I will take a con- 
templative stroll beside.” 








It was late before he returned from his walk, and 


when he returned, Beninah was singing the old- 
fashioned anthem, called Denmark. Afier singing 
several pieces of sacred music, her father asked her 
for the beautiful hymn by Miss Williams, ‘“ Whilst 
Thee | seek, Protecting Power.” 

“You must have taken a long walk, Megilvery,” 
said Mr. Clermont. 

“* Much longer than I intended ; but in a climate 
like this I always enjoy the return of fine weather 
with greater zest than I do the perpetual spring of 
tropical climates. In Canada this feeling is in- 
creased by the sudden transition from winter al- 
most to the bloom of summer. ‘The spring is 
short.” 

* But,” said Mr. Clermont, “‘ nothing would re- 
concile me to six months of winter, although most 
countries have their peculiar charms. And happily 
for us pradence and industry will usually procure 
for us a reasonable share of comfort and content- 
ment, no matter where our lot may be cast.” 

The next morning Mr. Clermont asked Megil- 
very how he liked Taylor ? 

“ Very mach; but I should have been disappoint- 
ed had I| given full credence to Jeffrey. ‘Thomp- 
son, Gray, and Young, and a host of others, have 
written much that is beautiful since the days of 
Taylor.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Clermont, “ Gray’s far-famed 
Elegy, the First Night of Young, and above all, 
Thompson’s Winter, contain much of what I call 
poetry, and that too of the highest order. I wish, 
Megilvery, you would read the Elegy for me—it is 
a long time since I have heard it, and after Beni- 
nah has arranged her domestic affairs, she will read 
Winter for us: blank verse is her forte.” 

When Beninah came in, Mr. Clermont said, 
“My daughter, Mr. Mexilvery has just treated me 
with Gray’s Elegy, and now I wish you to read 
* Winter’ for us.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure, my dear father, if 
you will let me go up stairs and bring my beauti- 
ful copy of the ‘ Seasons,’ given me by my for- 
mer classmate, Julia Douglass.” 

After Beninah left the room, “I thought,” said 
Megilvery, “Miss Clermont was educated at home.” 

“ Her mother taught her till she was ten years 
old ; she then went to school two years ; but I al- 
ways paid particular attention to her reading—a 
very important branch of education, which is often 
neglected. I have accustomed her to read often 
for the amusement of friends whenever a suitable 
cecasion presented itself. I do not approve of 
young ladies speaking or reciting in public, as they 
do at that great fanfaronade called a Queen of Mav. 
For weeks before it occurs, the mind of the child 
is so distracted, as to forbid every thing like study 
or attention to books; and passions are made busy, 
which should sleep in the bosom of a child. The 
last year she was at schoo] I took her into the coun- 
try before the time arrived for the election of Queen. 
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I thought it prudent to prevent disappointment or 
exultation ; for in childhood either is hard to bear. 
Whilst in the country I amused her by rambling 
in the woods in search of wild flowers. She 
learned enough from Wakefield’s Botany to class 
them: that I considered knowledge enough on the 
subject, and this hint may be of use to any gentle- 
man who may have six or seven daughters to ed- 
ucate. As for chemistry, I think the practical 
part of it only necessary for ladies. I expect the 
brewers and bakers of London were better chem- 
ists in their respective callings than Sir Humphry 
Davy himself, and I do assure you, Megilvery, in 
Virginia many ladies understand those practical 
branches of the science very well. Whitst I was 
in the State, one of the most elegant women I ever 
saw published a cookery book.” 

As Mr. Clermont finished speaking, Beninah en- 
tered the room with the Seasons in her, hand—the 
bovk opened at a print ef the man perishiog inthe 
snow. “ Look,” said Megilvery, * those trees seem 
to bend before the fury of the tempest, while the 
poor man beneath their leafless branches is ‘ stretch- 
ed out a stiffened corpse and bleaching in the 
northern blast.’ 
than Jook at prints, however perfect they may be.” 

“You say, father, you will have Winter this 
fine spring morning *” 

“Yes, my daughter, the ceatrast will enhance 
the charms of beth.” 

Beninah had net read more than ten pages, when 
Mr. Clermont fell from his seat apparently lifeless : 
the book dropped frem her powerless hand, and she 
uttered a faint scream, but remained like a statue 
in her seat. Megilvery stood aghast for an instant, 
then with far more strength than could have been 
calculated from his feeble appearance, lifted the 
struggling form of Clermont and faid him on the 
couch, then rang the bell so violently, that every 
servant rushed to the room in the same instant. 
** Go for the doctor, Jasper, your master is strange- 
ly affected.” 

“ Strangely affected, sir : my poor master in con- 
vulsions. Do, good Philip, run for the doctor and 
let me stay with my dear good master, the only 
friend I have in the wide, wide world ;”’ and poor 
Jasper flung himself on his knees at the foot of 
the couch, and buried kis face in his hands, and 
wept like a child. 

Megilvery, with the self-command and compo- 
sure the occasion required, assisted the other ser- 
vants in applying the usual remedies resorted to on 
such occasions. After awhile the struggling ceased, 
and the patient opened his eyes and said, ‘ My 
daughter, my child, where are you t” 

Beninah extended her arms, but seemed unable 
to move. Megilvery supported her to the couch. 

“Let her sit at my head, Megilvery, and put 
her hand on my forehead.” 

When she placed her hand on his forehead, he 
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said, “how cool and sweet,” and relapsed again 
into silence. The lip§ of the sofferer seemed to 
move as if in prayer. — 

Jasper, who, afier the first shock and burst of 
grief subsided, resumed his firmness and stood with 
folded arms at the foot of the couch. Mr. Cler- 
mont observing him, said, “ Jasper, 1 will thank 
you to go to Sackville, my first elerk, and tell him 
I am dying, and wish to see him.” Jasper obeyed 
in sorrowful silence. 

Megilvery looked at Beninah: her countenance 
was fired, and her eyes without tears. As the 
doctor was not at home, nearly an hour elapsed 
before Philip retarned with him. When he was 
near enough, Mr. Clermont holding out his hand 
to him, said, ‘** Doctor, my days are numbered; you 
are here to see a dying man. I hope not for re- 
lief; but there is one event I wish to witness: 
therefore I implore you to tell me honestly how 
many hours you think I may have to live. 

The doctor was going to answer candidly, when 
he was checked by a deep groan from Megilvery— 
whose worst fears were now confirmed—and the 
hopeless, helpless sorrow pictured on the pale face 





and tearless eyes of Beninah, Mr. Clermont wait- 
ed a few moments and then said, “ Fear not, I am 
prepared, and your opinion may lessen the shock 
to. my dear children.” 

“ T think,” said the doctor, “ you will not sur- 
vive many such attacks.” 

* Do you think | can stand another ?” 

* Perhaps not.” 

“ Thank you: and now I wish to be alone with 
my family.” He stretched out his cold, trembling 
hands to the doctor and said, “* Farewell, my good 
friend, we meet no more on earth.” Tears stood 
in the eyes of the kind-hearted doctor as he quit- 
ted the melancholy scene. 

Left alone with his family, Mr. Clermont called 
Beninah and Megilvery to his side and said in a 
distinct, but faint voice, “* Megilvery, do you love 
Beninah t” 

** More than life,” he promptly replied. 

“ Beninah, my child, my only child, the only ob- 
ject, the only treasure it costs me a pang to leave, 
will you make me happy by letting me see you 
married to Megilvery before my eyes are closed for- 
ever t” 

Beninah spoke not, but made a sign of assent. 

Mr. Clermont then directed Sackville to make 
the necessary arrangements, and at one o'clock 
Beninah became the mourning bride of Megilvery, 
and before four in the afternoon, the fond and de- 
voted, but ill-judging father, was no more—leaving 
his hapless daughter a heritage of wo, though the 
wife of an amiable, honorable, and accomplished 
man. 

Beninah remained by her dying father till the 





last struggle was over; when the anguished body 
breathed no more, and the features had relapsed 
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into the calm of death, she rose from her seat 
and passively followed a lady out of the room, 
whom the kind-hearted Jasper had invited to this 


house of sorrow; for he was considered by all. 


who knew him more the humble and affectionate 
friend of Mr. Clermont than his servant. As she 
stood leaning on the balustrade, and Mrs. Frank- 
lin was trying in vain to compose her, Megilvery 
approached : she waved him from her with a look 
of command and an air of sternness foreign from 
her character. She then sought her own apart- 
ment, where she continued to walk backwards and 
forwards with hurried and disordered steps till 
quite exhausted, seated herself for a few moments, 
then rose again to repeat the same sad task. No 
persuasions of Mrs. Franklin could induce her even 
to make an effort at composure; she heeded her 
not, and hardly appeared to hear her. As the last 
rays of a lovely, sinking sun were seen through the 
closed shutters of the room, where lay all that was 
left of what had been so dear to her, she entered 
and knelt beside the loved form of her father, the 
presence of Megilvery, Sackville and Jasper ap- 
pearing to be unobserved by her: her hands were 
clasped, though no sound proceeded from her tremb- 


ling lips ; she then rose, kissed again and again the’ 


cold forehead and lips, and turned away with looks 
which said this is a dast and long farewell. 
ilvery once more attempted to approach her, but 
she fled from him with a look so wild, that he ex- 
claimed, ‘* What have 1 done: I fear she is crazy ! 
Oh! that a few hours could be recalled! Why 
did J render her thus wretched! But for this fa- 
tal step, I might have been her friend, her coun- 
sellor.” 

“« My dear sir,” said Sackville, “ let me beseech 
you to be comforted, | do not see how you can 
blame yourself,—and her conduct is, believe me, 
only the effect of excessive grief.” 

“God bless you, dear Sackville, God bless you 
for your kind words of comfort ;—but has she no 
intimate friend who could console her : oh! if Mrs. 
Dorsay were only here.” 

“ Had you not better write for her, Mr. Megil- 
very t” 

“In my present state of feeling,” said Megilvery, 
*T could not connect three words on paper.” 

“T will write,” said Jasper, “if you will let 
me ; it will comfort me to be doing any thing to aid 
those my dear master loved so much.” 

“ Write, good Jasper,” said Megilvery, “and let 
me hear what you have written.” 

He wrote a few lines, which Megilvery appro- 
ved. They were as follows : 


“* My Dear Mrs. Dorsay,—My master, my dear 
kind, good master, the best and dearest friend I ever 
had in the wide worldisno more. At half-past four 
this evening I felt the last throb of his pulse and 
elosed his eyes forever. His daughter seems like 
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one turned into stone :—she neither weeps nor 
speaks. Mr. Megilvery, who has been staying 
sometime at Clermont House, is in deep distress. 
| Come, dearest Jady, come—come on wings if pos- 
sible, and help us if you ean. 


Dennis Jasper Murpny. 


“ P.S. My master was taken with a fit at ten 
in the morning and died in the evening.” 


Clermont House, April 4th. 


On the evening of the 6th, the mortal remains of 
| Edward Clermont were conveyed to their last rest- 
ing-place, and the crowd which followed attested, 
by their deep silence and solemnity, their love and 
veneration for the name and character of the de- 
ceased. 

The next morning Mrs. Dorsay arrived; she 
had heard various accounts of Beninah's marriage, 
some melancholy and some ridiculous. Her con- 
fidence in the good sense of Mr. Clermont, and the 
_pradence of Beninah, led her to disregard them all. 
| But when she saw her haggard looks, the wild and 
| miserable expression of her countenance, she no 
| longer donbted. Beninah wept as she felt her face 
‘bedewed by the fast falling tears of her early friend, 
and they relieved her. The day was passed in si- 
lence—or only broken by heavy sighs from Beni- 
nah ;—sometimes she forced herself to ask Orrah 
some unimportant qnestion respecting her visit 
to New York. The next morning Mrs. Dorsay 
learned from Sackville the partienlars of this sin- 
gular marriage. He said he could attach no blame 
to either party ; and none but an eye-witness could 
form any idea of the scene. Beninah had acted, as 
he thought, with her own consent : had he believed 
differently, as an old man, he should have inter- 
fered. He supposed Mr. Clermont’s mind must 
have been disordered, for he had told him a short 
time befure his death he intended settling half his 
fortune on his danghter and he had left no will, 
and in bestowing her on Mr. Megilvery, had be- 
stowed on him, in the right of her husband, all her 
property. 

“Is Mr. Megilvery aware of this ?” 

* Yes.” 

‘** And what does he intend to do?” 

‘* Fear him not,” said the old clerk with empha- 
sis, “he is an honorable man and will do what is 
right. He told me yesterday he was convinced 
Beninah married him in compliance with her fa- 
ther’s wishes, and that he considered such a mar- 
riage unrighteous in the eyes of God and man, and 
he said as soon as she was more composed, he 
should make a formal! relinquishment of his claims.” 

** Where is Megilvery ?” enquired Mrs. Dorsay. 

** He said, afier you came yesterday, as Beninah 
was in good hands he would return to his former 
lodgings. He called here a short time since on 
his way to the wharf to meet some friends just ar- 
rived from Jamaica.” 
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“Why Jasper told me he kept himself seclu- 
ded.” 

** | believe he has seen the folly of that, and you 
know this is a particular case.”’ 

One morning Mrs. Dorsay said to her friend, 
* Do you know, Beninah, Megilvery has called 
here every morning and evening to enquire after 
you, and yet I have never, ‘till this morning, caught 
a glimpse of him?” 

** How long is it since you left New York, Or- 
rah?” 

“‘ Eleven days. I was surprised to find he looked 
nearly as thin and pale as when we first saw him.” 

* If you knew his habits,” said Beninah, ‘ you 
would not wonder; I have often heard him walk- 
ing half the night. He was hardly ever still a 
moment unless I was reading or singing to him. 
He took little nourishment except strong coffee 
night and morning. My father used to warn him 
of the danger, but it had no effect except to dis- 
tress him. The last evening I saw him he looked 
so wild it almost crazed me. Do you know, Or- 
rah, I have determined never to call him Mr. again: 
my father always said Megilvery, and it sounds 
kinder.” 

Mrs. Dorsay thought this a favorable moment 
to deliver Megilvery’s message. ‘“ He told me, 
Beninah, to tell you he was going to Canada soon ; 
he wishes to see you and make a relinquishment of 
all his unfortunate claims.” 

‘No, no, Orrah, that must not be—my vows 
were made at the request of a dying father, and it 
would be impious to break them. Let him go to 
Canada, and when he returns [ shall be in a better 
frame of mind and will then see him. Tell him, 
Orrah, that in compliance to my father’s wishes, 
and in obedience to the feelings excited by his sit- 
uation, I adopted conduct well calculated to de- 
ceive him: for this ] implore his pardon ;—I did 
not, I could not foresee the consequences.” 

The next day, although deeply dejected, Beni- 
nah was composed and tranquil. Mrs. Dorsay did 
not well know how to act; but on deliberation, she 
deemed it prudent not to advise, but await the ope- 
ration of events. The letter of Megilvery’s fa- 
ther had prepossessed her in his favor, and she had 
heard nothing against him except his wayward and 
melancholy fancies, and these she thought would 
be removed by the return of health: she could not 
foresee what effect such a change would have on 
Beninah. When Megilvery called in the evening, 
he was pleased to hear of her resolve, as it gave 
him leave to hope. A few days before his depar- 
ture, Beninah received from him the following 
letter. 


“* Had you accepted the relinquishment, which, 
as a man and a christian, I considered it my duty 
to offer, I should have addressed you in a different 
style; but as your rejection bids me hope, I will 





for the first time since the days of happy child- 
hood, call you dear Beninah. It is only a few 
short weeks your father said to me, ‘ nothing cures 
us so soon of imaginary, as real calamity,—let us 
not indulge the one lest we be chastened by the 
other.’ Prophetic words, and most truly have they 
been verified ; | gave way to the one and have 
been chastened by the other. I have been a way- 
ward, melancholy madman: I hope I am cured. 
Instead of avoiding society I shall in future en- 
deavor to render myself fit for it. And if in fa- 
ture I should again be tempted to relapse into this 
state of mind, I shall only have to recall the past, to 
be content only to recall the anguish and horror of 
those days, when | feared an act, which I should 
have prevented, had inflicted on you worse than 
death ; and J shall be happy that those dreadful fears 
are removed ; and resigned, whatever may befall 
me. He knows not of misery who never felt re- 
morse. Before I depart for Canada, I have several 
requests to make ;—the first is, that you will per- 
mit me to write,—the second is, that you will an- 
swer my letters, if you only say in one short line, 
like the sentinel on his post, ‘ all is well ;}—the 
third is, that you adopt no decisive measures du- 
ring the next twelve months,—and the last—the 
dearest of all, that you will bear the name of the 
changed, the affectionate and most devoted 
Mecitvery.” 


~ Beninah returned for answer,—‘ All your re- 
quests shall be complied with, 
Beninan Mecitvery.” 


Before Megilvery departed for Canada he made 
his will. In the preamble he mentions the pecu- 
liar and melancholy circumstances attendant on his 
marriage, and his views and feelings on the subject. 
He restores to Beninah Clermont, alias Megilvery, 
all the property he acquired by this marriage, also his 
watch and seal, his diamond breastpin to Mrs. Dor- 
say, his arm-chair and portable writing desk to Da- 
vid Sackville, to his kind friend, Dennis Jasper Mur- 
phy, one thousand dollars, to his faithful, affection- 
ate servant, Philip Lamot, five thousand. He had 
three copies of this will properly attested; he kept 
one, left one with Sackville, and requested the other 
should be given to Beninah as soon as he was gone. 
Many were the tears Beninah shed over this testi- 
mony of Megilvery’s honorable views and inten- 
tions. She recollected his kindness to her in her 
childhood, she even thought, since her father had 
told of it, that she remembered his bringing her out 
of the wood on the approach of the hurricane, and 
her father’s obligations to his father had made a 
deep impression on him. 

‘My dear, Orrah, how shall I meet Megilvery’s 
father ? his son is in Canada, and my father 
Her voice choked. 

“Do not distress yourself, dear Beninah, you 
will not be called wpon to meet him, Mr. Sackville 


” 
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told me Megilvery has written to his father to join 
him in Canada, the letter goes by the brig Nancy, 
and she sails for Jamaica this evening.” 

“Do you think,” said Beninah, * he mentioned 
me in the letter?” 

* No doubt he did, for it is mach better his father 
and other friends should know the truth than to be 
distressed by various rumors on the subject, for 
rumor can fly over sea as well as land.” 

“ My mind,” said Beninah, “is in a painful and 
singular state with regard to Megilvery. I respect 
his character and admire his talents, though I was 
often awe-struck by his sad, stern looks, and except 
the morning he came here, I have never seen him 
but in the presence of my father, and he is so in- 
timately connected in my mind with my father, 
that were I to see him now, I would see my father 
die again.” 

“The salutary influence, dear Beninah, will cer- 
tainly lessen, if it does not remove these painful 
feelings.” 

*T hope so,” replied Beninah despondingly. 

When Philip was packing up, he asked his mas- 
ter’s leave to give the servants at Clermont House 
some bottles of wine and jars of West India sweet 
meats, which were left, and some to the poor old 
black woman who sold cakes and candies at the 
corner of the street; “one side of her forehead is 
concealed by a bandage, and I am told she has a 
cancer on her temple.” 

“ Do give them to her,” said Megilvery, “and 
this five dollar note. Where does she live, Philip?” 

“In a cold, damp cellar, not far from this. She 
is at her little table late and early.” 

“‘T hope she will make something by the sale of 
sweet-meats.” 

“Master, do you remember aunt Alla, at Mr. 
Harrison's, in Virginia?” 

“ No, who was she ?” 

Philip, who was fond of talking, went on. 

“ She nursed Mrs. Harrison, and used often to go 
to the house that her young mistress, as she called 
Mrs. Harrison, might read the Bible to her. Mr. 
Harrison always called her the old lady. I thought 
perhaps you noticed her.” 

“If I did I have forgotten her, Philip.” 

“ She lived in a hewed log-cabin near the lawn, 
with a stone chimney, a plank floor, and a glass 
window ; there were raspberries, and gooseberries, 
and sweet potatoes in her garden, and three fine ap- 
ple trees before her door, and her hen house was cov- 
ered with a grape-vine filled with fine fruit, and she 
had her grand-daughter, Dolly, to wait on her, and 
very often Fanny and Sally, Mrs. Harrison’s two 
little girls, that you were so fond of, would go to 
see her and carry her something of all that was 
nice at dinner. Indeed, master, all the black peo- 
ple at Reslingrove were well provided. ‘Fhe slaves 
in the South were much kinder to me than the free 
black people here.” 


“* Perhaps, Philip, they had it more in their power 
to be so.” 

* But,” continued Philip, “when I tell people 
here how slaves live in the South they will not be- 
lieve me. They say when negroes there are no 
longer able to work, they are knocked in the head 
and thrown in the river, or given to the hogs to 
devour.” 

“Hush! Hush! Philip, you make me shudder.” 

Philip looked up from the trunk he was packing 
and saw that his master was much paler than usval. 
Megilvery still labored under nervous disease, 
which, in spite of all his efforts, sometimes bid de- 
fiance to reason and resolve. After a pause he said : 

** Such are the horrible tales which serve to keep 
at variance the North and the South, and who knows 
when, how or where the mischief will end.” 

The next day Megilvery commenced his journey, 
which we will leave him to pursue and return to 
Beninah. After some four or five weeks had 
elapsed, Mrs. Dorsay persuaded her to attend the 
Episcopal Church. She appeared in the deepest 
mourning, and all who saw her felt themselves in 
the venerable presence of misery ; her looks were 
calculated to check gossip and censure; her plain- 
live voice was heard joining in the solemn service 
of the church and she appeared soothed by it. 
This service, when well conducted, is always im- 
pressive. When they returned Beninah thanked 
Orrah for persuading her to go to Church. 

* When I was a child I used to go with my father 
and mother, and IJ used to stand by him on the seat 
and read and sing out of the same book. After my 
mother’s death, I always walked beside him and 
knelt by his side to pray; I feared these remem- 
brances would be too much for me, but * God tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn Jamb.’ ” 

* Did you know,” said Orrah, “that Megilvery 
belongs to the Episcopal Church ?” 

“No, but I supposed from his conversation he 
was piously inclined. Mr. Sackville told me he 
received the Sacrament in that church the Sunday 
before he left here, and I was much pleased to hear 
it on your account, for although I cannot believe 
that sincere christians will ever disagree because 
they differ on some points, yet I think it better they 
should be of the same opinion on all important sub- 
jects, this 1 mean as far as it concerns man and 
wife.” 

“If you do not think, Orrah, sincere chris- 
tians ever disagree, how do you account for the dis- 
cord between the different sects, and the splits and 
parties in the same charch ?” 

** [ cannot account for it, and would fain disbe- 
lieve it if I could, for certainly the inconsistencies 
of professors injure the cause more than ought 
that can be said by the bitterest enemies. I have 
heard Episcopalians, Baptists, Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists, and even others, preach, and they all incal- 





cate nearly the same moral duties: ‘ Do justice, love 
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mercy and walk humbly with thy God.’ We are 
all on a rough sea bound for the same port. The 
voyage is often dangerous and toilsoine, sometimes 
melancholy, and should we, instead of aiding and 
consoling each other, step by the way to fight, be- 
cause we sail under different flags, somewhat differ- 
ent in form and color?” 

** You are so tolerant to all sects, my dear Orrah, 
that you have no particular attachment for any.” 

* What precept of the peaceful gospel do I neg- 
lect that you think so?” 

‘“* Perhaps you are what my father used to call 
a constitution christian. You remind me of an 
old lady I once knew, who said her husband 
was so good she feared he never would be con- 
verted. I have heard of a very vehement old 
gentleman once saying what a capital christian the 
devil would make if he could only be converted.” 

“That remark, Beninah, was treating the sub- 
ject too lightly, if an unbeliever were to say so | 
should call it profane.” 

** So should I, but I have heard the old gentle- 
man was as remarkable for his dissipation in youth 
as for piety in age, this circumstance, if true, ac- 
counts for the observation.” 

“T call you, Beninah, a sincere, believing, prac- 
tical christian, grafted on a constitutional one.” 

“You think too kindly of me, Orrah; I have 
much, much to repent, and much to be forgiven.” 

* And so have J,” added Orrah, with the most 
earnest solemnity.” 

Orrah’s next object was to induce Beninah to re- 
sume her little school—in this she succeeded. She 
was several years older than Beninah and had great 
influence over her. Early in July, a fine looking 
old Frenchman called on Beninah; she told Orrah 
her father had employed him to give her lessons, 
and as the old man depended on his own exertions 
for support she hoped he would meet with patron- 
age. Benioah asked the old man if he was not 
formerly librarian to the Duke of Panthaves, and 
if he had not the miniature of the Duchess in the 
lid of his snuff-box? The old man appeared very 
much pleased, opened the box, and showed the pic- 
ture to Beninah. 

“Tt is, indeed, very handsome, but so delicately 
fair | should hardly take it for the likeness of a 
French woman.” 

“She was an English woman, madam.” 

“Ts she still alive?” asked Beninah. 

** Probably she is,” replied Mr. Lefeve with a 
sigh ; “we were young people together, and when 
her husband, my friend and patron, perished in the 
revolution, she fled to her own country.” 

Beninah had remarked that he spoke English 
very well for a Frenchman, and this accounted for it. 
The Duchess spoke English in her family and had 
an English teacher for her children. Before Mr. 
Lefeve took his leave, Beninah promised to con- 
sider his proposals and let him know in a few days. 
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Orrah was greatly in favor of the plan and deter- 
mined to take lessons also. 

* And we can take our lessons together,’ 
Beninah. 

“No, my principal object is to aid the unfortn- 
nate emigrant; if he attends us at our respective 
homes he will of course charge more, and we both 
can reward him liberally, and you know a man of 
an independent and well-regulated mind had rather 
receive money as his due than as bounty.” 

Orrah was much pleased to see that, although 
her friend was still melancholy, she took conside- 
rable interest in her little school and the study of the 
French language. Her teacher was a man of in- 
telligence, and though his French vivacity was tem- 
nered by misfortune, he still retained enongh of it 
io render him agreeable. Megilvery frequently 
wrote long and interesting letters to Beninah, which 
she answered in a cold, constrained manner, but 
not so laconic as he had specified. He wrote tel- 
ling her of the arrival of his father and sister. The 
next letter informed her they feared to brave the 
cold of a northern winter ; he had been with them 
round by water and had seen them established in 
Savannah, Georgia, and had returned to spend his 
winter in Canada. When Megilvery had been gone 
rather more than a year, Jasper tapped, one morn- 
ing, at Beninah’s door, and said, “ here is a letter 
from Canada for you.” 

-** Did the penny post leave it?” 

* No, ma’m, it was brought by a gentleman, who 
wishes to see you,—he is down stairs.” 

‘What sort of a looking gentleman is he 

“A very proper looking gentleman I assure you, 
madam.” 

“What is his name ?” 

“| believe it is written on the back of the letter 
Donhoven.” 

“Well return,” said Beninah, with a languid 
smile, “and tell this very proper looking gentle- 
man I will see him presently.” 

Megilvery’s letter contained a graphic descrip- 
tion of his trip; in conclusion he introduced to her 
Mr. Donhoven, who he hoped would be a pleasant 
addition to their little circle. What he wrote was 
soon read, and as quickly comprehended. When 
Beninah finished reading the letter she went down 
not a little disconcerted, thinking she might meet 
one who knew something of her story, but it was 
an interview from which there was no retreat. As 
she entered the room, a genteel-looking stranger 
rose from his seat and said, “Mrs. Megilvery, I 
presume ?” 

“ Yes, sir, and I suppose you are Mr. Donhoven, 
the bearer of this letter from my husband. I hope 
you left him well?” 

“He was quite well, madam, when I left Que- 
bec.” 

“When does he expect the return of his father 
and sister ?” 
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“Tt is, I believe, uncertain; the old gentleman 
is partial to the South, and with good reason, for 


he is one of the finest looking men I ever saw of | 


his age.” 

** is he as tall as his son?’ asked Beninah, be- 
cause she could think of nothing else to say. 

** Yes, he is as tall and nearly as erect, with a 
full suit of curling, silvery hair, and a full set of 
teeth, which impart to his countenance a youthful 
appearance.” 

In the same spirit of sociablity she next enquired, 
“how Megilvery amused himself in Quebec ?” 

‘He has some difficult mercantile affairs to ar- 
range, he has lived with a Mr. Gernon, whom he 


knew in Paris; he has taken great interest in giv- | 


ing his son and daughter lessons in English. I see 
a picture over the piano which reminds me of one 
of his favorite amusements, landscape painting. 

** | did not know,” said Beninah with evident sur- 
prise, “‘ he possessed a talent of this sort.” 

“T donot expect,” replied Mr. Donhoven, witha 
good-humored smile, “ that he is a Salvator Rosa, 
but he certainly has great fondness for the art and 
a most distinct recollection of that picture which I 
was taking notice of before you came in the room. 
His copy is a fancy piece; the landscape is the 
same. Under the tree where Wolfe expired, there 
is a stone placed to mark the spot, on this leans a 
very old Indian talking with great apparent interest 
to two gentlemen,” and pointing to that part of the 
picture where the routed French appear to be 
flying. 

**] should like to see it,” said Beninah, “I am 
fond of sketching and drawing myself.” 

“ This being a joint prodaction I took possession 
of it, and when I have the pleasure of calling again 
1 will bring it with me.” 

‘1 shall be much obliged to you to do so.” 

After a visit, protracted somewhat beyond the 
usual length, Mr. Donhoven made his bow. As 
the street door closed after him poor Beninah sup- 
pressed a sigh. She could not help drawing a 
comparison between the pleasing stranger and her 
wayward, melancholy husband, although she was 
ever ready to admit the intrinsic worth of Megil- 
very. Left alone she walked to see Mrs. Dorsay ; 
on entering the room she said, ** Well, Orrah, what 
do you think Megilvery has done ?” 

* Nothing but what is right I dare say,” said 
Orrah; “ you know he is my beau-ideal of all that 
is honorable.” 

* And mine, too, to the same extent.” 

** But what has he done? ‘Teli me.” 

* Well, this morning, a Mr. Donhoven, a gentle- 
man from Quebec, brought me an introductory let- 
ter from Megilvery, he stayed at Clermont House 
more than an hour, and he is certainly the most 
perfect Adonis I ever saw, the most complete spe- 
cimen of grace, ease, and elegance. He really 
looks like one of nature’s noblemen.” 
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‘** He may be allthis, Beninah, and yet be Meg- 
ilvery’s inferior in matters by far more important. 
Lord Byron’s Corsair might have been just such a 
looking gentleman, for any thing we know, and I 
dare say he was from Medora’s admiration of 
him.” 

**T hope you do not intend to make a Medora of 
me and a Corsair of the stranger.” 

“Oh, no! I only intended to place in a strong 
point of view the danger of allowing ourselves to be 
captivated by mere exterior.” 

* But it certainly has its advantage and will have 
its weight,” said Beninah, ** and Megilvery’s intro- 
'ducing him is a proof that he is a man of charac- 
ter. Lexpect he will call again at Clermont House, 
and when he does I will let you know, | want to 
know if you will not think of him just as I do.” 

“T will certainly come,” said Orrah, “ for J wish 
to see this paragon.” 

When Beninah went home she directed Jasper 
to let Mrs. Dorsay know the next time Mr. Don- 
hoven called. 

“You shall be obeyed, madam, said Jasper.” 

The fourth day after Donhoven’s first visit at 
Clermont House he was again announced. He 
brought with him a large roll of drawing-paper, 
and as soon as the salutations of the morning were 
over, he proceeded to show what he termed Meg- 
Beninah was surprised at 
the fidelity of the copy, except with regard to the 





haman figures ; every fleecy scattered cloud which 


floated above was the same also, every rock, tree 
and shrub; the old Indian was a fine, venerable 
figure. 

“‘T thought,” said Beninah, “ you told me Meg- 
ilvery had recovered his health, and here he is in 
the back ground looking as pale and thin as on his 
first arrival from Jamaica.” 

“T saw him a few days after he came to Quebec ; 
this I drew from memory, it was, however, one of 
his own fancies.” 

“Here, too, is Philip; ah! what has become of 
that faithful squire ?” 

“ He is still with his master.” 

“Who is this with the white garment confined 
round his waist with a belt?” 

“That is my friend, Mr. Summerson, of Vir- 
ginia ; he has in his hands a violin.” 

* What could he do with such an instrument 
on the plains of Abraham, the battle-ground of 
Wolfe? 1] suppose the figure with the flute repre- 
sents yourself !” 

“* Yes, we took those instruments there to hear 
the echo.” 

“‘T suppose you are a performer on the flute ?” 

* Yes, it is music of which I am very fond.” 

*T wish you had brought it with you, there is no 





music I like so much.” 
‘It is but a few steps, I will send for it; Isawa 
boy sauntering in the street, I will send him.” 
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‘* I know him,” said Beninah, “he is not trust- 
worthy.” 

At that moment Jasper presented himself at the 
door, and reported Mrs. Dorsay not at home. 

“ There is a servant, Mr. Donhoven, who will 
do your bidding.” 

“T will thank you, my good friend, to go to my 
boarding-house and enquire for Mr. Donhoven’s 
servant, and ask him for his master’s ebony flute 
with five stops.” 

‘“* Yes,” said Jasper, and off he went as if his 
whole heart was in the business. When he disap- 
peared Donhoven requested Beninah to play. As 
it was not a habit with her to make any one pay 
too dearly for her music, she sat down to the piano 
and had sung nearly through the Exile of Erin be- 
fore the messenger returned. When the flute was 
handed him he put it to his lips as an accompani- 
ment for the restofthe song. The ice of ceremony 
being thus broken, they played many songs in rapid 
succession. Mrs. Dorsay did not return home for 
more than an hour after Jasper had delivered his 
message, and as she intended spending the day with 
her friend she proceeded to Clermont House, and 
not calculating on meeting a morning visitor so late 
in the day, she walked unannounced into the parlor 
during the zenith of those musical ecstacies. Noth- 
ing could exceed her astonishment at the apparent 
domestication of the stranger except the confusion 
of Beninah. Mrs. Dorsay was the first to recover 
herself. 

‘“‘T did not know, Beninah, you had company ; the 
instruments are in such perfect unison I did not 
perceive there were two.” 

As the song was a long one, Beninah had time 
to recover herself before she reached the conclu- 
sion, and as soon as he could do so with propriety, 
Donhoven took up his hat and bade the ladies good 
day. As soon as he was gone, Orrah said, “ why 
were you so confused, Beninah, when I came in?” 

**T cannot tell, anless it was recollecting what 
you said the other day about Medora and the Cor- 
sair. Why did you look so much surprised, Orrah?” 

“| was astonished at the easy, domesticated look 
of the man. You say he is an Adonis, a complete 
model of grace and elegance, but I think he is a 
model of impudence, or how could he contrive, in 
the second visit, to introduce his music and make a 
visit three hours long! how unlike the dignified 
Megilvery. I fear he has not profited by his ac- 
quaintance with him.” 

Beninah displayed the picture, and explained the 
cause as well as slie could of his long stay. Still 
Orrah was not satisfied. 

“There is something wrong somewhere.” 

“You are not assuming, therefore, he must be to 
blame.” 

Beninah proceeded to a warmer vindication of 
the stranger, and Orrah said, half jest, half earnest, 
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home and get my work and await the coming of 
this comet, for J predict its reappearance at no dis- 
tant date.” 

Beninah smiled at the gaiety of Orrah, but that 
smile concealed an aching heart. 

* You ought not,” said she, “ to put your visit on 
this ground, for you know you promised to spend 
this week with me. ‘To-day is Monday. if you had 
returned with me yesterday, as you should have 
done, from church, you might have formed a just 
estimate of Mr. Donhoven.” 

Orrah was gifted with too much penetration not 
to be alarmed for the peace of her friend, although 
she could only venture to treat the subject as a jest. 
One evening, towards the close of the week, Don- 
hoven came in just before tea; he said he had in- 
tended calling in the morning, but some one came 
in and disappointed him—he did not regret it, as 
evening visits were usually more social. ‘To this 
Beninah appeared to assent. Mrs. Dorsay said, as 
plainly as a look could say, “ if you had only been 
invited.” He entered into an animated conversa- 
tion with the ladies, and seemed so much pleased 
with talking and hearing them talk, that musie was 
forgotten till quite late in the evening. Mrs. Dor- 
say asked Beninah to play, it only required a hint 
for Donhoven to accompany her on the flute ; every 
sung she played he could either join in by ear or 
by note. He took his leave a little afierten. Or- 
rah mused awhile, and then said to Beninah, “* Do 
you know where this man is from ?” 

“] know nothing of his origin—Megilvery in- 
troduced him as a gentleman from Quebec.” 

“Not of Quebec. Perhapshe is an English- 
man?” 

‘No he is not. Do you remember how severe 
he was on English travellers this evening! It 
is part of the English creed,” said Orrah, “to 
believe John Bull, like the king, can do no 
wrong.” 

“ He does not speak like an Englishman.” 

“In some parts of England they speak the lan- 
guage worse than it is spoken in any part of the 
United States. I once knew an English woman, 
who had resided sometime in the West Indies; 
she wished to tell me the horses, the hogs, and the 
hens, all ate of the alligator pear, and were fond of 
it, but instead of this, she said the ‘orses,’ the 
‘ogs,’ and the ‘ens,’ ‘hall’ ‘heat’ the ‘ halligator 
pear’ ‘ hand’ were very fond of ‘hit ;’ and spoke of 
the beautiful ‘hoaks’ and ‘helms’ of England. 
She was the wife of a physician, and appeared to 
be polite and well bred. I paid particular attention 
to the pronunciation of Mr. Donhoven; but I found 
nothing provincial in it; he pronounced some words 
like my old friend, Dr. Rush, he says e-state and 
e-scape and e-stablish.” 

**Do you admire that style ?” 





“ Well, 1 see you want a * Mentoria,’ so 1 will go 





* Yes, very much.” 
* Well, why do you not adopt it ?” 
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“ Because I was grown before I knew the Doc- 
tor, and after this period, to change our mode of 
speaking has the appearance of affectation, and I 
should never do it unless the way in which I had 
been taught was defective. If I had been disposed, 
at that time of life, to have a model for speaking 
the language elegantly, I should have chosen Dr. 
Rush, and not only in this, but in all else worthy of 
imitation.” 

“Tf all were of your way of thinking, Orrah, 
the world would be stationary. not progressive.” 

“*T know,” said Orrah, “in my zeal for avoiding 
affectation | sometimes err. If I had a young per- 
son to educate, I should counsel them always to use 
the most correct standard.” 

“Perhaps they would disregard your precepts 
and follow your example.” 

“There would be no danger of that, provided 
my example be at war with fashion. Young peo- 
ple are prone to like what is fashionable, and 
indeed sometimes persons of more advanced years. 
I know a gentleman, (to be sure he was not 
a man of letters,) who had always been accus- 
tomed to say bile for boil, and brile for broil ; 
by some means he found out he was wrong; so he 
opened his mouth very wide, boo-eld and briol, on 
all occasions. And not content with this he made 


the poor o's do double duty; he said a point of, 


water, a poin tree, and the spoile of acask. Im- 
measurable was the laughter his froid cutlet pro- 
duced ; if he had stuck to his bile and brile no one 
would have laughed at him. I knew a beau in 
Maryland who told me a story of a man, who in 
early life pronounced the word ‘girl’ gal. After 
he lost his first wife, he learned to say ‘ girl ;’ and 
after the death of his second wife he improved on 
this pronunciation by saying ‘ gurl.’ ” 

* Why, Orrah, I say gurl.” 

“Well, it it not affectation in you, Beninah, you 
were taught to say so, and I say girl, and I think 
1 am right, for 1 do not know how you will make 
girl spell gurl.” 

“Do you admire the writings of Dr. Rush?” 

“Very much, | even read his account of the yel- 
low fever of ‘93 with great interest, a book you 
might perhaps think rather out of my line. My 
intercourse with the Doctor was principally as pa- 
tient and physician; in this character he was so 
kind and attentive, that [ soon began to believe my- 
self the exclusive object of his care, a wonderful 
delusion, but still a pleasing one to the distempered 
fancy of a half deranged invalid.” 

Several circumstances served to increase Beni- 
nah’s admiration of Mr. Donhoven; he often met 
her French teacher at Clermont House; he con- 
versed in that language with so much ease that Or- 
rah began to think he must be a Frenchman ; but the 
German piano tuner thought he must be a German, 
as he spoke that language with equal fluency. 
One evening he walked with the ladies to see a fine 





prospect. As they were standing on the brow of 
a hill, they saw a carriage approaching them 
rapidly. Ina few seconds Donhoven perceived the 
horses had taken fright, and the driver soon lost 
his seat; when the frightened animals were near 
enough he seized the bridle of one and guided them 
in the opposite direction from the precipice they 
were approaching. There were four gentlemen in 
the carriage, and after thanking Donhoven for his 
timely aid, one of them mounted the seat of the 
dethroned driver. As he joined the ladies, Mrs. 
Dorsay said, * quite a heroic achievement.” 

* | thought,” said he, ** heroism was usually the 
result of deliberation; this was done from the im- 
pulse of the moment.” 

“I do not understand your distinction, and when I 

yrite the memoirs of Mr. Donhoven, | shall put it 
down heroism in the first degree.” 

Donhoven bowed as Beninah thought no other 
gentleman could bow, and said, * I shall be fortu- 
nate in having so able a chronologer as the ‘ good 
Griffith.’” 

Orrah was pained to see how much pleasure Be- 
ninah took in the Society of Donhoven, though 
this pleasure was always shaded by melancholy. 
She determined every hour in the day to mention 
the subject to her, and yet she deferred it. She 
had so often seen her the prey to gloom and des- 
pondency since her father’s death and her ill-timed 
marriage, that she feared to awaken her from this 
delusive dream. 

Several days after the adventure of the carriage, 
Donhoven came one evening with some new mu- 
sic : he played much with Beninah on the flute : he 
staid later than usual. Just before he took leave, 
Orrah observed him take out his pencil and write 
on the cover of a music-book, When he was gone 
she took up the book and read them— 


“ Forgive the crime—too late I stayed— 
Unheeded flew the hours; 

For noiseless fa!ls the foot of time, 
That only treads on flowers.” 


* You do not, Orrah, take these lines tv be orig- 
inal.” 

** Oh, no, I know they are not; but they will an- 
swer my purpose quite as well as if they were, as 
they will be the means of introducing a subject 
which has been of late one of some anxiety to me. 
You will pardon what I am going to say, but I 
think it is due to yourself and to the high-minded 
Megilvery, that you write and accept his relin- 
quishment, or discontinue your intercourse with 
this too fascinating stranger.” 

** 1 do not know how I could well do this ; for until 
the present occasion, he has done nothing Megil- 
very could disapprove were he here.” 

** My dear Beninah, is not thisequivocal? I be- 
lieve he is acquainted with your peculiar situation 
as it regards Megilvery, and you know not what 
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this may be a prelude to. But I do not urge, or 
even advise you to give up this agreeable acquaint- 
ance; but I am firmly of opinion you ought to do 
one or the other: crush at once either the hopes of 
Donhoven or Megilvery.” 

“ Orrah, 1 have ever considered the bonds which 
unite me to Megilvery sacred—and | have made 
them more so by rejecting his generous offer ;—it 
would be cruel and unjust to abandon him, and | 
cannot do it: I will go where duty calls ;—1 will 
go to New York and write to him to meet me there. 
Will you go with me ?” 

“ Certainly I will; and although I was not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the state of your mind to 
advise this step, I rejoice that you have taken it: 
the high worth of Megilvery is well known to us 
both, and I have no doubt his restoration to health 
has rendered him a different person. When will 
you go to New York ?” 

“The sooner the better. Mr. Donhoven men- 
tioned he should leave town to-morrow or the next 
day: when he calls again we had better inform him of 
our intention ; for after the cordial manner of our 
intercourse, it will not look well to have any mys- 
tery about the matter.” 

Mrs. Dorsay had a small country house about a 
mile from the city ;--she told Beninah she would 
have to go there to make some arrangements for 
her departure for New York. For the first time 
in her life Beninah willingly parted with her friend. 
She wished to be alone, to weep unobserved, and 
to reason herself into a better frame of mind. She 
was conscious that every day her feelings had be- 
come more and more enlisted in favor of Donho- 
ven. She would have adopted this plan sooner, 
but she wanted the firmness to act unprompted. 
She did not believe with Orrah, that Donhoven en- 
tertained any partiality for her ; but it was her own 
heart she feared. Music, books, or work afforded 
no relief. Surely, thought she, when I have taken 
this irrevocable step, the consciousness of being 
in the path of duty will impart some comfort. As 
she anticipated, Donhoven called that evening ; the 
conversation was supported with great difficulty on 
her part,—at length she told him Mrs. Dorsay and 
herself intended going in the course of a few days. 
“] shall write to Mr. Megilvery to meet me there. 
Have you any commands for him *” 

“ None,” replied Donhoven. “I have been for 
sometime intending to write to my agent, and if 
you will allow me the pleasure, I will enclose your 
letter in my package, in case Mr. Megilvery should 
not be at Quebec.” 

“If so,” said Beninah, “ he can forward my let- 
ter; lam much obliged to you, and I will write 
to-morrow.” 

“ And I will call at five for your letter.” 

Donhoven took an early leave, and went, much 
to Beninah’s relief and surprise, without asking her 
to sing. 
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The next morning she wrote to Megilvery, and 
she then determined she would not see Donhoveo 
again. At five in the afternoon he called. Beni- 
nah rang the bell to which Jasper always answered, 
She bade him take the letter to Mr. Donhoven, and 
say to him she hoped he would excuse her, as she 
was busily engaged preparing for her trip. Jas- 
per returned and said Mr. Donhoven only asked 
for a few moments’ conversation on particular busi- 
ness. Great wasthe astonishment of Beninah, but 
there was noretreat. After bathing her face to hide 
the traces of tears this last act of self-denial had 
cost her, she went downstairs. When she entered 
the room, Donhoven, contrary to his usual habit, 
kept his seat. She approached the sofa, and was 
going to take one by him, when she observed her 
own letter broken open and in his hand ; the blood 
rushed to her face, and she said, ‘* Mr. Donhoven, 
why have you done thist Why have you pre- 
sumed to break the seal of a letter to my hus- 
band t” 

Donhoven rose from his seat, took both her cold 
trembling hands in his, and said, * for the best of 
all possible reasons—the letter was directed to me. 
I am that husband, and however strange or wonder- 
ful you may think it, 1am no other than John Don- 
hoven Megilvery.” 

The blood fled from Beninah’s cheeks. She stood 
mute and motionless with her eyes fixed on the 
speaker—like one who walks in sleep, * Pale as 
moonlight on a marble statue.” But despair will 
animate even the most timid heart; her voice was 
made steady by the intensity of her feelings: she 
said, * you are not, you cannot be Megilvery.” 

He drew a miniature from his bosom and said, 
“do you know this picture ?” 

“It is the picture of your mother,” and she sunk 
overpowered on the sofa. ‘Oh! why did you not 
come as Megilvery ;—why have you tortured me 
almost beyond the power of endurance? unkind, 
ungenerous Megilvery—and I will add ungrateful 
Megilvery.” 

“‘ But, dearest Beninah, recall those cruel words, 
and in mercy listen to the witness before you con- 
demn the criminal. I knew I was not regarded 
with affection by you ;—I too well knew I had done 
nothing to deserve it. 1 did not know the strength 
of the prejudice that might still exist against me, 
and even you, Beninah, would have been valueless 
without a heart. Under these circumstances, I 
came to try if, in the character of Donhoven, I 
could, by exerting all my powers, win the treasure 
the folly and madness of Megilvery hac lost. Tell 
me, dear Beninah, if I have succeeded ?” 

Beninah, whose heart had been long torn by con- 
flicting emotions, and whose feelings for the last 
half hour had been suppressed by a strong effort, 
now lost all command of herself and burst into an 
uncontrollable flood of tears. 





Megilvery, who was at present a man of firm- 
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ness and resolve—not the wasted victiin of disease 
and melancholy—paused a moment, and then said, 
in a firm voice, ** Beninah, an action similar to this 
has been the prelude to many days of misery to me: 
tell me, am I doomed to a repetition of them? | 
am prepared to meet my fate whatever that may 
be ;--anything that awaits me now—anything I 
may hereafter be called on to suffer, will be peace 
compared to the remorse, the repentance, the horror 
and despair that marked the first days of my mar- 
ried life. Speak, dearest Beninah, | implore you.” 

She uncovered her face, bedewed with tears, 
and said, “ my feelings and duties were then at va- 
riance,—they are so no longer.” 





LINES. 
“T love thee as the good love heaven.” —Festus. 


I love thee as tne blessed do 
Thoughts of the better land ; 

I love thee as the angels love 
Their holy, happy band. 


I love thee as the twilight does 
The new moon's silver car ; 

I love thee as the midnight loves 
The lonely watching star. 


I love thee as the muser does 
The sound of distant streams; 

I love thee as the weary love 
The music heard in dreams. 


I love thee as the flowers do 
The Summer dews that fall; 

I love thee as Spring blossoms love 
The kindly sheltering wall. 


I love thee as the thirsty earth 
Does the gently falling shower ; 

I love thee as the wild bird loves 
Its quiet, shady bower. 


I love thee as the waters do 
The sun’s bright happy beam ; 

I love thee as the painter loves 
The angel of his dream. 


Lines —Some Scenes in the Life of a 
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SOME SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A FASTIDIOUS MAN, 


**1] n'y a point d’homme qui n’ait son foible.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Wherein Captain Pringle tells how he became dis- 
gusted with Men, Women and Children. 


I had just returned from Europe. My father’s 
health had become much enfeebled during my ab- 
sence; and to a disposition naturally imperious 
and irascible,the irritation of disease added but 
little amenity. He hailed my return, however, on 
two accounts; first, because I was his son, and se- 
condly, because he required a sensible object over 
which to tyrannize, for the great passiveness of 
my only brother’s disposition gave him no satis- 
factory assurance of the efficacy wherewith he 
launched his thunder-bolts. I was but little of a 
woolsack. Unfortunately for my interests, I had 
inherited much of my father’s temperament—the 
chief legacy—and his blows would often rebound 
off me in such a way as to put him to his alertness. 
I can speak of him as he was, and with due his- 
toric impartiality; for he was careful never to se- 
duce me into posthumous eulogy of him, by any 
extraordinary exhibition of kindness to me during 
his life. 

“You are now, Edward, about five-and-twenty 
years of age,” said he to me one evening. ‘“ Itis 
high time you were established in life, and as I 
have, at the utmost, but a short period to live, my 
chief desire is to see you properly married.” 

** Married!” echoed I with surprise. 

“It would be more becoming in you to receive 
such annunciation with less emotion.” 

“ Considering it to be of so trifling an import,” 
responded | with unfilial irony. 

** And considering also,” he retorted with calm 
sternness, ‘‘that, trifling or important, it is my 
custom to be obeyed. You must make up your 
mind, sir, to marry immediately.” 

** Immediately !” I echoed with a rebellious look. 
“This, then,” continued I sarcastically, “I pre- 
sume is to be the ‘ Comedy of Matrimony’ with the 
principal character omitted! Would it now be any 
violation of the parental charter to pause a little, 
just for the purpose of inquiring whether I am in 
all respects prepared to consent to be married ‘ im- 
mediately ?’” 

“ By Jove, sir, you are bold! With what atone 
and look you king it, too! I suspect, sir, your fort 
might be found to consist in a graver department 





of the drama; but take care lest you are brought 
to enact the ‘ Tragedy of the Ingrate,’ wherein 
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the principal character exemplifies the consequen- | 
ces of filial disobedience. You have travelled to 
little purpose, sir, or you would have learned how 
matrimonial matters are conducted in France.” 

“| prefer the matrimonial code of my own 
country,” I answered as respectfully as ] could, 
though very much perplexed, “and I am sensible 
that if French parents consulted the inclinations 
of their children, that country might boast of more 
loyal husbands and wives.” 

* Well, sir,” he resumed after a pause, ‘‘ to come 
to the subject. You will be ready to accompany 
me to-morrow. I intend to visit my Bulrush plan- 
tation, and as he lives on the adjacent estate”— 

** Who is he?” 

“ Her father!” 

“ Whose father ?” 

“ Miss Sophronia Gaby’s; you are over fond of 
interrogating, sir; but you are answered now. You 
must act in this matter as I desire you; for if you 
show any refractoriness, I'}] disinherit you !” 

Although I had but little personal acquaintance 
with Miss Sophronia Gaby, I knew my father well, 
and trembled at what was to come. 

“ She is a most estimable young lady, sir,” he 
continued, approaching the door, “ a young lady, 
sir, the charms of whose person are only equalled 
by the graces of her understanding,” and he quit- 
ted the apartment. 

“ What manner of girl is this Miss Sophronia 
Gaby?” I said to my brother, after disclosing to 
him that night the scene just described. ‘“ Are 
you acquainted with her?” 

‘1 am, that is, slightly,” he answered in his un- 
decided manner. 

“The father is a retired merchant, I think, and 
is reputed wealthy ?” 

“Very,” he absently responded. 

** Has she any loveable qualities ?” 

**Q, you cannot help loving her,” answered my 
brother shuddering and burying his face in his 
hands. 

“What!” I mentally exclaimed, “sits the wind 
in that quarter? You love this girl, then?” said I 
aloud ; but he wept and spoke not. I was pained 
at witnessing this unmanly exhibition of weak- 
ness; but poor James! the pith of his character 
had never matured. It had been blighted in his 
boyhood, by the annihilating tyranny of a Jesuits’ 
college where he had been educated. 

“Take courage, my dear James,” I said, taking 
his hand in mine. “ For although I shoald be dis- 
inherited a thousand times, your happiness shall 
never be marred by act of mine.” 

** God bless you, Edward !” was all he could say. 

** But does she love you?” I inquired, now inter- 
ested altogether on his account. 

“« ]—I--think she does,” replied he blushingly. 
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though a remarkably handsome fellow, he might, I 
feared, like most young gentlemen in love, never 
dream of such a thing as disappointment. 

“‘T never asked her yet,” was the reply. 

“Tam going there to-morrow,” I remarked af- 
ter a pause, and rising to leave him. 

** But,” he asked with a most anxious look and 
detaining me by the hand, “ how can you avoid 
yielding to father’s reqnest-—-to his command— 
without sacrificing all your prospects of happi- 
ness ?” 

‘| shall think of that; meantime, have no mis- 
giving on my account.” 

After surveying the Bulrush estate the follow- 
ing day in company with my father, we rode to 
Humminghird Hall--your retired merchants are 
apt to give finical names to things—where I was 
intreduced to Mr. Gulliver Gaby. He impressed 
me unfavorably at once. I wondered why my fa- 
ther, who was a thorough-bred gentleman, had ever 
come to like him. His manner was artificial. It 
strangely combined a love of ostentation with sup- 
pleness of character. He stood in awe of my fa- 
ther, and consequently must have secretly disliked 
him, though his smirking obeisance,—the usual 
attendant on habitual insincerity,—rendered this 
dislike invisible to a less acute observer than my- 
self. Notwithstanding his great wealth and great 
pretensions, I soon discovered that Mr. Gaby es- 
séntially belonged to the grosser class. 

“ Not a green grocer, was he?” said I, punning 
in my absent way. “Excuse me, Captain Prin- 
gle,” I added, on discovering his offended look, * I 
really did not mean to offend you.” 

“ After tea at Hummingbird Hall,” resumed the 
military gentleman, after receiving my apology, 
‘“‘T hinted to my father my preference for passing 
the night with the Gabys, an intimation which he 
very gladly received. 

“ That’s right, my lad,” he observed significantly 
while squeezing my hand, “Fervor is the most 
fitting aspect for such occasions. I shall bring old 
Gulliver home with me to-night in your place, so 
that—you understand, you dog, eh?” and the old 
gentleman departed in high glee. 

Miss Sophronia Gaby was not handsome. She 
was tall, however, and erect, with a very demure 
aspect: and although her countenance was not in- 
tellectual, there was about it a tranquil air ap- 
proaching to serenity, that was far from unattrac- 
tive. For one of her age—she seemed not over 
eighteen—-there was little of the mauvarse honte, 
while she was equally free from that careless con- 
fidence so unpleasant to the eye of the critical of 
our sex. She was becomingly attired, and the few 


ornaments she paraded were not misplaced, except- 
ing——execrable taste !—the jewelry on her fingers. 
“The exterior part of the temple,” thought I, “ is 





* Hem! But she never confessed so much?” | 
said with some apprehension on his account; for 





not very exceptionable ; though I could wish the 
hand and foot on a more diminutive scale, the bust 
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of greater diameter, and the complexion of a Jess | there, save a newspaper headed “ The Evangelical 


cold expression. 

You have grown so tall since I went abroad 
that really, Miss Gaby, I had some difficulty in re- 
cognizing you to-day,” 1 observed preliminarily. 

* Yes, sir,” she passively replied. 

“You perceive then that my memory is any 
thing but complimentary.” 

* Yes, sir,” with the same immobility of look. 

Egad! thinks 1, she is candid at all events; but 
I'll try again— 

“T fear you are subjecting yourself ”* but I 
was seized with a fit of coughing and had to break 
off for a moment. 

“Yes, sir,” she interposed. 

- to unpleasant penance here in the coun- 
try, for the happier hours you have passed in the 
city,” finishing my sentence, somewhat surprised 
at her premature affirmative. 

** Ye—a—no, sir.” 

“Very odd,” thought I. “She deems my re- 
marks too frivolous, doubtless, for more lengthened 
responses,” and reflecting on the great wisdom at- 
tributed in all ages to a paucity of words, | began 
to look on Miss Sophronia as a second Minerva. 

** The rural Damons of this neighborhood, I fear, 
are but clumsy worshippers compared to the grace- 
ful idolaters who crowded your temple in the city,” 
said I in a Louis-the-fourteenth style of compliment. 
‘“‘ If she were Pallas herself,” thought I, “* that must 
inspire her with words.” 

“No, sir,” replied she with a cold stare, as if 
she began to think me a little insane. 1 confess I 
was growing embarrassed. 

“The shepherd of old,” I resumed, coming des- 
perately to the charge again, and borrowing am- 
munition from Virgil, ‘ after sighing his manhood 
away hopelessly in the city, found Love at last to 
be a resident of the hills.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Hem! she is a capital listener. The ‘“ charms 
of her understanding indeed,” I mentally repeated, 
recalling my father’s eulogy of her. My father, 
like all great talkers, judges incorrectly of charac- 
ter, and considers attentive listening unequivocal 
evidence of superior intellect ; and a good listener 
must answer to the Duc de Sully’s definition of a 
statesman, viz. “ there must be little feeling and no 
passions.” Miss Sophronia may probably be as 
profound as the Pacific, yet must | find soundings 
somewhere ; so, here goes for another heave of the 
lead. 

* But a taste for reading—a fondness for com- 
muning with the great intellects of the past and 
present through the medium of books, must more 
than atone to you for the absence of the frivolities 
of the gayer world,” and I looked toward the cen- 
tre-table with the expectation of seeing at least a 
copy of Thomas a Kempis, or Zimmerman on So- 
litude ; but there was nothing ostensibly literary 
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“ Why,” thoaght I, “ this is downright inanity! 
inexplicable idiocy ! Her mind is in primitive blank- 
ness—she is but a breathing vegetable! Mv father 
is mad; and so is my brother!” But just at that 
moment, footsteps approached, and an uncouth 
looking, gangling, grotesquely-garbed figure, about 
seven feet high, entered, and after cordially shak- 
ing hands with Sophronia Gaby, was introduced to 
me as Mr. Gabriel Guffaw. He was a freckled, 
flap-eared, shock-headed monster, while his caver- 
nous mouth displayed, at every word addressed to 
him, two formidable rows of vandyked teeth. His 
hands, though large aad red, and as hocney as the 
hoof of a mule, displayed two costly rings—one 
on each little finger; his coat, though of superfine 
texture, was of a nondescript cut, while his pants, 
which fitted with natural tighiness to limbs that 
were lean and knock-kneed, revealed all the native 
proportions of feet that were intended for the se- 
ven-league boots. 

A new light seemed to dawn on Miss Gaby. 
She who retailed to me cold and misplaced mono- 
syllables, became sociable, even cordial, with this 
Goth. The latter, | saw at a glance, was my 
brother’s competitor, and would be mine if J dared. 
I felt as many others have felt, who when they 
perceive admitted to an equality with them per- 
sons whom they thoroughly contemn, retire from 
the contest in disgust. I arose and taking a seat 
near the table, became apparently merged in the 
* Evangelical Trumpet.” 

‘“* And what a funny coat he has on him !” struck 
on my ear, followed by very decided laughter from 
the demi-savage and a titter from her. I looked 
up and frowned at him. He, the clothes-horse, 
was presuming to ridicule my dress—my coat, 
which was the master piece of the immortal Giz- 
zerman, of London! And she was enjoying his 
wit! My frown, however, soon quelled their mirth ; 
but a fourth party appeared in the scene. A tall, 
rather good looking fellow of about five or six and 
twenty entered, advanced without looking to the 
right or left, and clasping Sophronia in his arms, 
impressed a kiss on her willing lips ! 

“Good heavens!” I inwardly exclaimed, “ Do 
I dream, or behold all this with open eyes?” But 
judge of my astonishment, when Sophronia pre- 
sented the insulting barbarian to me as her brother, 
Mr. Gregory Gaby! 

* Brother !”’ echoed I, with undisguised disgust, 
as I haughtily touched his proffered hand with the 
end of my finger. ‘I should have said you were 
an accepted lover at least, to judge from your af- 
fectionate demonstrations.” This, although I in- 
tended it as a rebuke to his ill-timed indecency, 








was received with boisterous merriment. Now 
nineteen out of every twenty can allege no sufli- 
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cient reason why a man should not kiss his sister, 
or his grandmother, but the same nineteen will tell 
you that it is an unpleasant spectacle. 

“ Fine day, sir,” hiccoughed Mr. Gregory Gaby, 
for he was evidently tipsey. ‘ How’s your broth- 
ert We're great friends, me and him,” he added 
with a maudlin stare. 

‘“* My brother, sir, I am sorry to say, is not 
well,” I answered pathetically, fixing my eyes on 
Sophronia. ‘ He suffers, at present, from an af- 
fection of the heart, an affliction, I fear, which may 
cling to him longer than is consistent with his 
safety,” but her countenance remained unchanged. 

“* May be it’s a liver complaint he has,” suggest- 
ed Mr. Guffaw, understanding my allusion, and 
grinning hideously. Sophronia actually giggled in 
unison. “ Heaven purge my brother of his pas- 
sion for this creature !” thought I. 

‘“* Them’s nice boots at any rate,” observed Ga- 
briel, who had been goggling for some time at the 
articles just mentioned. ‘ What did them cost ?” 
he added, taking a nearer view of them. 

** A bootmaker like you ought to require no an- 
swer on that subject,” I calmly but pointedly an- 
swered ; for | owed him a compliment or two. 

“I a bootmaker!” and the savage stared with 
wonderment. 

“ Your pardon, sir, for my stupidness ; the first 
glance should have convinced me you were a tai- 
lor.” 

The brother and sister langhed without restraint. 
Gabriel's eyes danced like gooseberries on a blow- 
pipe, but finally opening his mouth—fauces Aver- 
ni-—he gave vent to his mortification in a ho! ho! 
that was absolutely astounding. 

**T saw you at the theatre the other night,” ob- 
served Gregory Gaby to me after a while. ‘ Don’t 
you think Celeste the greatest trump on the boards !” 

I answered this question as satisfactorily as I 
could. 

“ Guffaw !” said he, then, turning to that indi- 
vidual, and looking sarcastically at his feet, “* you 
ought to enlist in the corps de ballet. You have 
an expansive sole for the pirouette and the high 
lavotta.” Gregory imagined this witty. 

“TI never cared much about dancing,” answered 
the boor, looking down at his feet. 

“What?” demanded Gregory. “ Did younever 
learn the figures—the positions, &c., of the divine 
art ?” 

“Why, as to figures and position,—single and 
double position,—I’m pretty fair. Indeed I used 
to be the smartest cipherer at school.” 

When the laugh, which this blunder excited, had 
partially subsided, I took my leave of the company, 
for I had been gradually coming to the resolution, 
during the hour preceding, not to pass the night 
there, in spite of a previous arrangement. Home 
I could not think of returning, at least that night ; 
so I rode to the residence of my particular friend, 
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Mr. Counsellor Capias. This gentleman was 
warmly attached to me, was shrewd and cool- 
headed, and just the man to further my views. I 
gave him a minute account of my situation. 

‘Hem! you think Mr. Gaby stands rather in 
awe of your father?” said the Counsellor after a 
pause. 

‘* That is my impression,” returned F, giving him 
my reason therefor. 

“That is all very natural; and your father is 
not a man to brook contradiction, even with a mat- 
rimonial stake at issue. Were they to quarrel 
now, you would be liberated from a very unplea- 
sant premunize. Is it not so?” 

“ Certainly ; and to be plain with you, I should 
not be over scrupulous as to the means which would 
effect a rupture. My happiness and that of my 
brother are at issue; not to mention the feelings 
of the girl herself, whom her father may victim- 
ize, for, if I am not much mistaken, her hopes are 
centred in this fellow Guffaw. By-the-by, what 
is het” 

“A distant relative of the family, and rich as a 
nabob. But I have it now ;—I shall invite the old 
gentleman to dine with me day after to-morrow, 
when I shall lay a train for the occasion. Mis- 
chief-making is part of my profession, and in this 
I have some hope of succeeding. But your broth- 
er—how will this plot affect his prospects with the 
girl?” 

“I will undertake to wean him from his weak- 
ness. He has been afflicted with the lover’s blind- 
ness relatively to this girl’s qualities, but 1 think I 
can open his eyes.” 

* * * * 

Bating the arrogance of his manner, a slight in- 
flation of style, and a strong turn for sarcasm, my 
father conversed well, often agreeably. At the 
dinner party of Counsellor Capias, he was fully on 
his centre and had a thoroughly gladiatorial look. 
I was apprehensive Mr. Gaby, senr., would shrink 
from giving battle, but on looking toward him, ] re- 
ceived an encouraging glance from the Counsellor, 
on whose right he sat. 

The conversation had assumed a literary aspect, 
and my father, like lage, was * nothing if not criti- 
cal.’ 

“* Why is it, Mr. Pringle,” said one of the guests, 
a Mr. Dorsey, to my father after the latter had 
bowled down some half dozen authors, French, 
English and American, ‘* Why is it, that, generally 
speaking, our authors write not so well as those of 
England? Is it froma want of genius or ?’— 

“A want of education, sir; a want of educa- 
tion is the grand cause. Your blacksmith has 
served a seven years’ apprenticeship in learning 
the use of the tools te turn a horse-shoe, and he 
is the first of his craft; but the bulk of our scrib- 
blers, like Shakspeare’s simpleton, think that ‘ wri- 
ting and reading come by nature,’ and they are, 
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accordingly, the sorriest devils in Christendom. | 
There are, it is true”’— 

“T beg leave to differ in opinion with you,” 
shouted Mr. Gaby from the other end of the table, 
for the Burgundy was doing its duty, and so was. 
the Counsellor. 


“I coincide with you there, Mr. Gaby, and ad- 


mire your independence of sentiment,” added Ca- 
pias in a tone inaudible to my father. 





“There are,” resumed my father, apparently | 
heedless of the interruption, but before he could | 
proceed further, 


“Tsay, Mr. Pringle! I differ with you altogeth- 
er in that opinion,” interrupted Mr. Gaby in a 
louder voice. 

“In what may this difference of opinion con- 
sist, then, am I permitted to enquire?” said my 
father, bending in the direction of Gulliver Gaby 
with an expression of countenance wherein sur- 
prise, courtesy and irritation struggled for the mas- 
tery. 

“* Why, sir,” returned the retired merchant, who 
knew not well what to say, his courage fast sink- 
ing tco, now that he was about to do what he never 
before attempted, namely, to contradict my father, 
“Our country has produced great men, very great 
men I might say. There’s Washington, and Ad- 
ams, and”— 

“And Mr. Gulliver Gaby, you would doubtless 
add, ha! ha! very good, very good indeed, Mr. 
Gaby !” said my father with the superior air of one 
who plays off the capriciousness of a child. Gul- 
liver became crest-fallen for a moment, while my 
father resumed. 

“ There are, it is true, Mr. Dorsey, some shi- 
ning exceptions—those who, not fearing to quaff 
deeply of the fountains of knowledge, give lustre 
to the age in which they live. With such the 
world is already familiar.” 

“ Our country, however, has produced compara- 
tively very few masters either in prose or poetry,” 
observed another of the guests, a Mr. Polton. 

“ Granted ; but in producing any masters at her 
age, she has done wonders. This condensing sys- 
tem is, however, to be deprecated. ‘The arts and 
sciences never are the products of hurried incuba- 
tion ; this last is the parent of abortions. Fulness 
of time is essential to growth and maturity in the 
intellectual as in the physical world. You would 
not have grapes in April '—the ripening season 
ere the first days of summer have set in? There 
are three grand epochs in the history of a com- 
monwealth ; firstly, the establishment of its liberty 
by force of arms, when a military spirit is para- 
mount ; secondly, the accumulation of wealth when 
dollars and cents are the shiboleth of the hour; 
thirdly, a taste for luxury and refinement when the 
patronage and cultivation of letters begin. The 





first we have already past ; the second we are fully 
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engrossed with; the third we shall come to in sea- 
son.” 

“You don’t pretend to say we hav’nt great po- 
ets,” said Gaby, who had been stimulated by Ca- 
pias to another charge. ‘* Now there's my partic- 
ular friend, Spondee, whose productions will never 
die!” and he smote the table corroboratively with 
his hand. 

* Die!” echoed my father with savage sarcasm. 
“Why, sir, it were hard to say that that should die, 
which never had any life in it. Death, sir, has no 
dart that can transfix such impalpabilities as Spon- 
dee’s productions—such meagre exhalations of a 
dyspeptic brain, without mortal warmth, or bones, 
or blood, or immortal ichor. ©! for some Hercules 
with his club——some benefactor of humanity, to brain 
and crush this spawn of poetlings that haunt us by 
day and by night, like gibbering imps, with odes 
and with sonnets, in newspapers and magazines— 
some Gilford to purge the land of these petty per- 
secutors, with the terrible vermifuge of another 
Beeviad !” 

“Very severe on your friend Spondee!” said 
the Counsellor in an under tone toGaby. “I’m 
surprised you can bear it; I am, indeed !” 

Mr. Gaby, indeed, was speechless with indigna- 
tion, or astonishment, or both, while my father re- 
sumed : 

“But such is equally the curse of England. 
With here and there an exception—rari nantes— 
her present generation of letter-men are but sprots. 
Aganippe, in that country, has been taught to turn 
a cotton mill; the Muses have become superannu- 
ated, and, like the generality of old maids, have 
entered themselves members of missionary socie- 
ties and turned psalm-singers. No longer can she 
point to such men as Sheridan, or Goldsmith, or 
Pope, or Dryden, or Milton, or Shakspeare”— 

** Take care, sir! Take care what you say about 
Shakspeare !” interrupted Gulliver, who had been 
now fully wound up to the hostile point. Indeed 
Mr. Gaby was nearly fuddled. 

My father, who badly brooked contradiction from 
mortal man, even in trifles, considered the manner 
of this second interruption very outrageous, not to 
mention that it extinguished a favorite rocket at 
midflight, and turning full upon Gulliver with a con- 
suming look, while the muscle of the upper lip was 
elevated so as to exhibit the two rows of teeth in 
almost gnashing proximity, he slowly enunciated 
from between them the following words: “ And 
what is it, sir, that incites your chivalry thus to 
come to the rescue of Shakspeare ?” 

“ Shakspeare was a smart man, sir; indeed, I 
might say, a very smart man,” responded Gulliver 
flatteringly, and sinking under the borden of eulo- 
gist, his heroism, too, rapidly exuding under the 
pressure of my father’s look. 

“Indeed!” ejaculated the latter in a tone of 
scalding sarcasm. “‘A smart man’ was het 
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‘ Shakspeare was a smart man,’ quoth he! And the 
urchin who keeps clean his pinafore, who turns 
out his toes in walking to church, and answers 
briskly in his catechism is a ‘smart lad, ‘a very 
smart’ lad, ‘indeed, I might say.’ Your counting- 
house clerk, too, so adrvit in addition, is a ‘ smart’ 
young man; but if you are merciless to us, Mr. 
Gaby, for heaven's sake! spare Shakspeare at least 
the torture of your eulogy !” 

“ Highly offensive that! very,” said the Coun- 
sellor in Gulliver's ear, but the latter, unable to 
rally, drank off another bumper of Burgundy. 

“Mr. Gaby, what is your opinion of Byron?” 
demanded Mr. Polton, who, being something of a 
wag, felt disposed to contribute to the scene. 

. Byron and his politics too!” sputtered 
Gulliver wrathfully, now thrown completely off his 
balance. 

* You really surprise me, Mr. Gaby!” returned 
Polton. ‘ Byron was far in advance of his coun- 
trymen in liberality of political sentiment. He 
was a whig of whom even Sidney would have been 
proud.” 

“If he was, sir, he’s a democrat now, and 
his politics! as I said before,” while he looked 
viciously at my father, who called himself a disci- 
ple of the Jeffersonian school. 

“A democrat now!” 1eturned Polton, “ why 
Byron is dead !” 

‘“‘ Will you pretend to tell me,” demanded Gul- 
liver, “that he doesn’t edit a democratic paper in 
New York, at the present speaking ?” 

** You mean Bryant, the great American poet !” 
exclaimed several voices, while a peal of laughter 
went round the table. 

“The man is mad!” said my father, “but it is 
not the madness of St. Paul.” 














gusting look. “O! ‘some civet, good apothe- 
cary! for this ‘is rank and smells to heaven!’ But 
finish the stanza. Let me see— 


‘Or a shoulder of mutton 
Done into a stew.’ 


Does it not run sot Ah, Gabriel! I fear me your 
genius better fits you for coal-heaving than dal- 
lianee with the Nine.” 

“T would advise resignation, Mr. Gaby ; but this 
is really growing intolerable,” amiably whispered 
the Counsellor. 

“There are some people whom Gabriel Guffaw 
is rich enough to buy,” retorted Gulliver, blinking 
fiercely at my father, but the latter could not con- 
descend to notice the remark otherwise than with 
a look of crushing contempt. 

“This is the second insult Mr. Guffaw has re- 
ceived from the same family,” audibly soliloquized 
Gulliver, and looking across the table at me; bat 
I answered him only with a frown. 

“T am truly sorry you should have been insulted 
at my table,” ventured Capias, ‘‘and the rather that 
the insult was glaringly intentional.” 

‘‘ Harkee! Mr. Pringle,” shouted Gulliver, now 
roused to the highest pitch of hostility. 

“ Sir?” contemptuously returned my father. 

* Purse to purse I can count two dollars to your 
one!” and he snapped his fingers in defiance. 

' Unfortunately for you, sir,” said my father 
with cutting scorn, ** you seem to have totally for- 
gotten that you are not in your counting-house, 
and that you are seated with gentlemen. As to 
the characteristically low-bred boast you have done 
me the honor of uttering. there is but one answer, 
and that is the horse-whip. Counsellor Capias 
and you, gentlemen, will excuse me,” and rising 














‘Bah! the great American poet!” rejoined Gul- 
liver, who heard not my father’s sarcasm. “If you 
want to see genuine poetry, here it is!” and un- 
folding a copy of the * Critical Snapping Turtle,” 
he handed it to Polton, who commenced reading, 
“‘ Lines addressed to Miss G., by G. G.” 

“ Hem! Highly alliterative, truly!” said my fa- 
ther. “‘By G. G! This then, must be a gem of 
antiquity, and is, doubtless, an amorous effusion of 
Goliah of Gath!” 

“Tt was written by Mr. Gabriel Guffaw, sir, and 
addressed to my daughter, sir, Miss Sophronia 
Gaby,” retorted Gulliver, with a very significant 
look. 

““A very estimable young lady, sir, is Miss So- 
phronia,” rejoined my father, in a tone intended to 
be propitiatory. ‘ But let us hear the verses,” 
and Polton began. 


“ My heart's like a nosegay 
All dripping with dew, 
Or ——” 


from the table he withdrew, when the company 
dispersed.” 

* But, Captain, what of your brother and the 
young lady What, in fine, the end of this drama ?” 

“A mere accident furnished an antidote to my 
brother’s passion, for he happened to surprise Mr. 
Guffaw doing those honors to the lips of Sophro- 
nia, which [ witnessed the brother so affection- 
ately performing on a previous occasion. She 
is now Mrs. Gulliver Guffaw. But the Counsel- 
lors plot and mine took air, and my father, after 
horse-whipping Gaby, challenged Capias to mortal 
combat. The affair ended without bloodshed, how- 
ever, after the second fire; but for my share in the 
plot, my father cut me off in his will with a dollar. 
I entered the army and soon rose to a captain's 
rank. But here my evil star again culminated. 
T happened to be a favorite in our Colonel's family. 
Mrs. is an estimable Jady; but mothers are 
frail and they will insist on your kissing their chil- 
dren. Little Albert's face was not immaculate at 
the moment, and I put him away nuokissed with 








“ Foh!” ejaculated my father with a most dis- 


gentieness. The mother observed the actand was 
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hurt; but what could I do? I walked to the other 
end of the room and looked out upon the fields. 
The mother, in a tone that was audible to me, la- 
mented to her husband the hard-heartedness of 
bachelors—their insensibility to all the softer im- 
pulses of humanity. 

“True, my love,” rejoined the Colonel in the 
same tone. ‘Old bachelors are apt to grow sel- 
fish, austere, and even brutal. Theirs, indeed, is 
a bleak condition—a cold and cheerless hor-izon,” 
and he glanced toward me as he finished. I felt 
hurt and replied :—‘It might be some mitigation 
of their ‘bleak condition’ to have their doom pro- 
nounced with greater regard for the standards of 
euphony ; for you must permit me to tell you that 
horizon is accented on the second syllable.” (The 
Colonel placed the accent on the first.) His reply 
to me was rude and we parted with words of anger. 
I challenged him, but he not only declined waiving 
rank, but had my eartel forwarded to the war de- 
partment. I was eourt-martialled and sentenced to 
suspension for two years on half pay. So, sir,” 
concluded the Captain, *‘ you perceive that [ am 
constrained to present economy, but as | have suf- 
ficiently fatigued you with my narrative, you will 
permit me to wish you ‘ good night.’ ” 


J. F. K. 








THE JUDGMENT OF SOLOMON. 
{I Kings, Chap. III.| 


The Monarch-Judge of Israel's race 
Was seated on his throne : 

While ’round him in a mingled blaze, 
All Eastern splendors shone. 


But brighter far, that awful ken 
Beam’d from his searching eyes, 

With which he probed the hearts of men, 
And found where justice lies. 


From ministers on either hand, 
Gleams forth th’ avenging steel, 

To execute the dread command, 
From which there’s no appeal. 


But hark! a tumult in the street 
Assaults the Royal ear !— 

With wrangling words and hurrying feet, 
It groweth loud and near. 


Two daughters of Jerusalem, 
Of soil’d and wanton name, 

Whose cheeks had lost that priceless gem, 
The virgin-blush of shame, 


The Judgment of Solomon. 


-_———— 
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Bore onward in conflicting hands, 
The subject of their strife ; 

A tender babe, in swaddling bands, 
Late usher'd into life. 


The sight attracted lounging scores, 
In most unseemly brawl ; 
And partisans and paramours 


Now sped to Judgment-Hall. 


But as the scene they nearer drew, 
Where Majesty presided, 

Their warring words were faint and few— 
The tumult had subsided. 


And in before the King they came, 
With each her eager tale :— 

But absent proof, and equal claim, 
Left balanced Justice’ scale. 


The Monarch stopp’d each idle speech :— 
“ Bring forth a sword!” ’twas drawn ; 
** Divide the child, a half to each, 
And let the drabs be gone !” 


Infernal raptures, gleams of hell, 
From one in glances dart ; 

The bloody verdict pleas’d her well, 
That tore her rival’s heart. 


But she, though fallen and abhorr’d, 
With all the Mother yearn’d ; 

And this the note, her bosom’s chord ! 
Thus rudely strock, returned : 


“ O spare my child!—Great King forgive : 
My blood its being warms ; 

I yield my claim—O, let it live, 
Though in another’s arms !”’ 


O holy Nature! when thou ’rt heard 
From out thy shrine, the Heart, 


How tremble thro’ their every word, 
The labor’d lies of Art! 


Falsehood, to Heaven may build her domes, 
To fall with louder crash ;— 

Truth’s words are few, but with them comes 
Conviction’s lightning flash. 


“‘ Give her the babe !’—the Monarch cried ; 
Decision in his word ; 

The truth was felt on every side, 
That twas her flesh and blood. 


And quick the sinless cause of strife, 
With quieted alarms, 

Was quaffing at the fount of life, 
Lock‘d in the mother’s arms. 


Applauding murmurs, mixt with fear, 
Pervade the wond’ring throng ;— 

But as they thro’ the town repair, 
Their shouts are loud and long. 


Charlotte, Va. 
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ASHTON PEYTON, OR THE REFORMATION, 


Ashton Peyton was a wild, inconsiderate youth, 
but he had often promised his mother to reform, 
and as often broken his word. 

Mrs. Peyton was a mild, dignified, sensible wo- 
man, and withala Christian. The only thing which 
ever ruffled the placidity of her temper, was the 
waywardness of her son; and that he should be 
what he was, was a problem she could not solve. 

“°Tis strange,” she would say, “ that a child of 
mine,” (for she had some pride with all her reli- 
gion,) “and one brought up so well, should acquire 
such bad habits.” 

‘**T always believed,” she remarked one morning 
to a friend, “ the preverb, ‘ Tra up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old, he will not 
depart from it ;’ but.” she continued, * Ashton’s 
case has somewhat shakea my faith—I am con- 
scious I have always instilled into my childrens’ 
minds the precepts of moral virtue, and tried to 
enforce them by example. With Maria, I have 
succeeded tolerably well, but as for Ashton, I fear 
we will never make anything of him. He grows 
worse and worse every day.” 

‘** Mother,” said Ashton, who had entered the 
room unseen by her, and had been standing behind 
her all the time—* You don’t give the proverb time 
to prove itself. Iam only a little past nineteen, 
and you don’t call that old; besides,” he said, seat- 
ing himself, “I cant see why you think me so bad. 
You say the commandments are the rule for life— 
I have neither killed any body, nor stolen any 

thing.” 

‘**] know my son,” answered his mother, “ you 
have not committed murder or theft, in the literal 
sense of the word, but you certainly do murder 
your time, by leading a life of idleness, and to 
come to the point, I don’t think it was very honest 
in you to incur that large bill at Watson’s, which 
was sent in last night. Running in debt is nearly 
allied to stealing.” 

“QO! Mamma,” said Ashton, “ how can you talk 
so,” and he reddened with indignation; “ you know 
I wouldn't steal any thing to save my own life.” 

“ T don’t suppose you would deliberately, but re- 
collect, Ashton, that vice as well as virtue is pro- 
gressive, and we are often led by degrees to commit 
actions at which our hearts would at first revolt. 
Going in debt when we know it is out of our power 





“There is one thing about it,” said his mother, 
“that I dislike more than the expense; almost 
every other line was ‘Sherry, Perfect-love, or 
Champaigne,’ not to say any thing about the cigars. 
To think a son of mine should spend his time in 
drinking and smoking is too bad. The ice-creams 
and candies were only extravagances, but the 
liquors are dangerous evils. And speaking of the 
commandments, there is one you had forgotten— 
‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.’ ” 
“Why, Mamma,” said Ashton, “I am sure I 
stay at home pretty generally on Sunday.” 
** Ah! Ashton,” replied his mother with a signi- 
ficant shake of the head, “ that won't do, I know 
you consider it ungenteel to violate the Sabbath 
openly, but you don’t think I notice you, every Sun- 
day after breakfast, slipping up stairs with Byron. 
or Dickens, or Bulwer in your hand, and there you 
‘stay until dinner-time.” 
** T think,” said Ashton, “ I must have a hand as 
large as Peter Francisco’s, and as strong too, to 
carry either of those gestlemen up stairs.” 
‘**You needn’t turn the subject into a joke ; no, no, 
Ashton ; you know well enough what I mean, and 
you must be conscious that the works of either of 
those authors, are but little adapted to Sunday 
morning reflections—-and permit me to tell you, 
you are always breaking the first commandment ; 
that is, you are always making graven images and 
worshipping them.” 
** ]"]l declare Mamma, I never made any thing 
larger than a kite or a trap, and I’ve quit such as 
that long ago. I know I never got on my knees 
to them, unless it was to set my trap.” 
**Do, Ashton Peyton, be serious for once,” re- 
monstrated his mother, “‘ and hear me! Whenever 
you lay any scheme of pleasure, and let it take 
your whole attention, to the exclusion of your du- 
ties, then you make a graven image, and when it 
absorbs your whole mind, you worship it; for 
what is adoration but the devotion of the mind? 
You are continually on some plan of amusement, 
which produces a life of uselessness, and that in 
itself is envugh to contaminate your mind.” 

“IT don’t see,” said Ashton, “ why we should 
work, we have plenty of servants to do that for us.” 

“Tl am not speaking of manual labor,” said Mrs. 
Peyton, “a little of that would do you no harm ; 
but that is as you please. I mean that you are 
always to employ your mind and time about some- 
thing useful, at least throughout the morning, 
Recreations are necessary, and evening is the time 


to pay, is, to say the least of it, a genteel way of allotted for them, and even then, we should beware 


swindling.” 
“1 knew Papa would pay it,” said Ashton. 


of excesses. You spend your time in one continual 
round of dissipation, and although some of your 


* You knew also,” returned Mrs. Peyton, “ that |amusements are in themselves innocent, yet they 


your father is never overstocked with money, and 
that it would put him in a passion, as it did.” 


are rendered injurious by immoderation.” 
“* Well, Mamma, don’t make yourself uneasy-— 











‘His passions soon blow over,” coolly replied |I arose this morning with the determination to at- 


Ashton. 


tend closely to my studies, and was on my way to 
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the office when I overheard your remark, and if 
you'll say no more about it, I'll turn over a new 
leaf this very day.’’-—Here he was interrupted by 
the entrance of a little negro boy, who said, 

‘“* Mass Ashton, Mass Ward Randall want you.” 

** Where is he ?” 

“ He out dar, at de door, sar.” 

When Ashton reached the door, Ward beckoned 
him to come out on the pavement. 

* Ashton,” said he in a low voice, “ we are about 
making up a fishing-party and we want you to join 
us.” 

“T can’t go to-day, Randolph,” said Ashton, “I 
must attend to my studies, I have neglected them 
too much already, and I fear one-and-twenty will 
find my head as empty of law as a gourd.” 

““Pshaw! Ashton, one day is not much: we've 
got a nice little skiff, and we intend dropping just 
below town, at that shady fishery, near Clifion; 
we'll return, if we have luck, before the middle of 
the day, and you can read this evening ; come, we'll 
have no fan without you ; and look here, my buck, 
you can’t get off, for a parcel of ladies commission- 
ed me to come for you.” 

“ Ladies! Who?” 

“Why, there’s Mary Eppes, and Betsy Bland, 
and Lucy Osborne and several others. They have 
had some cakes made, and we have a flask of the 
best kind of Old Madeira. Shall I say you'll go?” 

The name of Lucy Osborne somewhat shook 
Ashton's resolution. He thought, and had said it 
openly, that she was the prettiest woman in the 
United States. How far his taste was correct we 
cannot say, as we have been told there are a great 
many pretty girls in the United States. But Lucy 
was certainly a very pretty, sprightly, interesting 
girl--Ashton Peyton had thought so in his school- 
days, and he was now, more than ever, confirmed 
in the opinion. 

*T don’t think I can go. But, Ward, you will 
all walk to the river, won’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I'll see you as you go along; but don’t 
tell the girls I am going, for I am not.” 


Ashton parted from his friend and proceeded to 
the office with the determination not to join the 
fishing-party ; took down his book and was just in 
a fair way for becoming interested, when he hap- 
pened to look up, and what should he see but a 
pair of brilliant oros fastened upon him through 
the window. It was no mistake, they were the 
bright eyes of Lucy Orsborne, and perfectly irresis- 
tible. His good resolutions vanished before their 
brightness, as the hoar-frost melteth beneath the 
warin rays of the morning sun. 

“Mr. Blackstone,” said he mentally, ‘I must 
leave you awhile, but I'll see you again.” 

He laid the book quietly on the shelf and joined 
the party. 
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He contrived to get a seat by Lucy in the boat, 
and continued by her side the whole time. 

They were very successful, and in a few hours 
found themselves rowing back to town, along the 
winding shores of the Appomattox, in full glee. 

“ And I think,” said an arch looking young la- 
dy, “that Ashton Peyton and Lucy Osborne ought 
not to have a bit, for neither of them caught a 
single fish this morning.” 

‘“* How could they?” replied a gentleman, who 
thought himself very witty, “ people can’t expect 
to catch fish when they angle out of the water,” 
and he laughed heartily at his own remark. 

“There you’re mistaken, Mac,” cried another, 
‘“‘for my part, 1 think Miss Osborne is very ex- 
pert at the business, and didn’t angle for nothing, 
for it is my opinion she caught the biggest fish that 
was hooked this morning,” glancing at Ashton. 

Lucy blushed very deeply, but Ashton was too 
much absorbed in his own delirium of happiness to 
care for their remarks. He was none of your 
sneaking, hypocritical lovers, who deny any altach- 
ment to their lady love, until the marriage appears 
in the paper. No; he loved Lucy Osborne, and 
was not ashamed to own his passion. He intend- 
ed to marry her if he could get her, and he didn’t 
care who knew it. 

He had forgotten his conversation with his mo- 
ther until his foot touched the shore, and then her 
image superseded the power of Lucy's charms— 
for he was guilty of a great breach of politeness 
in not attending her home, as he knew he must be- 
tray himself in passing his father’s residence. So 
he turned into the office and left some other happy 
gentleman to perform that pleasing task. 

He seated himself at his studies, but read me- 
chanically; for his mind was so taken up with the 
pleasing adventure of the morning, that he felt 
conscious he was receiving but little benefit from 
Blackstone. 

He was relieved from his employment by a sum- 
mons to dinner. He followed the servant slowly 
up the street, for he dreaded to see his mother. 
The servant reached the house before him. 

“*Where’s Ashton ?” asked Mrs. Peyton. 

** Coming, madam.” 

“Where did you find him ?” 

*“ At the office, madam.” 

* What was he doing ?” 

* Reading, madam.” 

Ashton was standing in the front porch, trying 
to rally his courage. He looked up and down the 
street, bit his nails and frowned perplexedly. 

“T won't be a blamed hypocrite,” he mentally 
exclaimed, ‘if she asks me, I'll tell her all—so 
here goes,” and he pulled off his hat, wiped the 
perspiration from his brow, and with a very demure, 
innocent look, entered the dining room, where he 
found his father, mother, and Maria, already seated 
atthe table. Fortunately no questions were asked, 
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and he ate his dinner very quietly and quickly. 
When he arose from the table, his mother said : 

** Don’t go yet, Ashton, we have a rice pudding 
coming.” 

**T don’t think I want any, to-day,” said Ashton, 
and he returned to the office, where he spent the 
evening for two reasons : first, because he resolved 
to do so, and more especially because no great 
temptation offered itself. 

**] am very glad,” said Mrs. Peyton, after Ash- 
ton left, ‘to see our boy so much taken up with 


——— 


if she knew you as well as I do, she would soon 
send you adrift.” 

Ashton was not angry with his mother, but he 
was nearly choked with mortification. 

‘** Mamma,” said he, his face glowing with ex- 
citement, “if Iam a student, I intend to let you, 
and the world, and Lucy Osborne too, see that I 
can be depended on as much as any other man.” 

‘*] did not intend to hurt your feelings, my child, 
but I do hope you will not think of marrying until 
you get more settled, and have some way of mak- 


his studies. I know he isso fond of rice pudding.” | ing a living,” replied Mrs, Peyton. 


If she had noticed the quizical curl on her hus- 
band’s upper lip, Mrs. Peyton would have known! good qualities. 


Ashton Peyton, with all his faults, had some 
His attachments were sincere, 





she was mistaken in her calculations about the in-| strong and ardent. He respected and esteemed 
dustry of her son, but he, recovering his counte-|his father; almost idolized his mother, and was 


nance, said: 


“ My dear, I wish you would let Ashton alone, | friends he was ultra-kind. 


I fear you do not take the right course with him. 


attentive and affectionate to his sister. ‘To his 
His disposition was 
frank and generous, and so very amiable that he 


No boy of his age likes to be watched every step| was the favorite of the servants—from old Effy, 


he takes, and I think it will have a bad effect. 


the nurse, down to the smallest negro in the kitchen. 


Don’t be so particular, and he’ll come right after | In fact, he was kind and clever to all. ‘The great 
awhile. He is quite young yet, and as he becomes defect in his character was, that he had no vene- 


older, will become more settled.” 


ration for his Maker; nor did he care a fig fur his 








Mrs. Peyton seldom or never contradicted her |commandments, only so far as they related to civil 
husband, but she was too much interested on this life. He was unwilling to do wrong, because it 


occasion to remain silent., 


distressed his mother, and would injure his stand- 





‘It is you, Mr. Peyton,” who take the wrong |ing in society; but he did not shun evils because 
course. ‘You never restrain Ashton, nor regu- | they were sins against God. His restraints were 
late him, until some extravagant bill is handed to | all natural or external. He would rise every morn- 
you—and then you scold and ripawhile, and it sub- | ing with the firm intention of applying himself to 
sides without leaving the smallest impression on /| business, but he could not bear the force of temp- 


his mind.” 


tation, joined with a natural love for amusements 


‘“‘ Pshaw! my dear,” he replied, “all young men and idleness. Sometimes he succeeded, when no 
are so. You've forgotten when we were young; | powerful temptation assailed him, but he oftener fail- 


you can’t put a young head on old shoulders.” 


ed. His society was courted, for he was the life 


‘Tt has been done very effectually in your case,” |and soul of every company in which he moved. 
said his wife, smiling, “ for I am sure you talk a| His conversation was amusing and sometimes in- 


great deal more like a youth than a sage.” 


structive, for he was well educated. Ashton Pey- 


Mr. Peyton perceived, at that moment, the mis- | ton continued nearly two years vacillating between 


take he had made in expressing himself, and it al 
went off in a hearty laugh. 


|| virtue and vice, and was almost always overcome 
by the latter, until he nearly gave up the struggle. 


A few days after this, Mrs. Peyton visited a| He attended every play, ball and race in Peters- 


friend in the country. 
“‘T heard bad news of you,” said she to Ashton 
as he handed her from the carriage about sunset 


burg. ‘There could not be an oyster-supper with- 
,; out him; he seldom joined card-parties, for his fa- 
. | ther always refused to pay his “‘ debts of honor.” He 


‘What was it, Mamma?” enquired he, following | never swore in the presence of his mother or sis- 


her into the house. 
“| heard,” said she, as the maid took her bon 


net, ‘that you spent the whole day at City Point,,| where, he was very profane. 


with a pleasure party, getting cherries, &c.” 
“T couldn’t do any better, Mamma,” said Ash 


ter, for it made them unhappy; nor before ladies, 
-| because that was considered impolite; but else- 
He had several 
times been seen intoxicated, and finally became a 
- |by-word, or proverb, for profligacy. His failings, 


ton, “ for Frank Osborne is out of town, and Lucy | egregious as they were, were much exaggerated, 


could not go without some one to protect her.”’ 


and every person felt at liberty to retail, add to, 


“‘ Well, Ashton, I must believe what every body | andcommentonthem. Some said he would * end 
says, that you are, or I should have said, éhink you | his days in the penitentiary, if he did hold his head 


are in love with Lucy ; and I wonder a girl of he 


r}so high, and come of a great family ;” and they 


beauty and accomplishments should let a young} would look, too, as if they wished it might be so, 


student, like you, be dallying about her, when sh 
can claim the attention of wiser and older men 





e| Some thought “ the gallows wouldn't excuse him.” 
; The girls said, “if they were Lucy Osborne, 
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they wouldn’t have him to save his life ;” and a few 
gentlemen, of the more fastidious order, forbade 
their sons associating with him ; all lost confidence 
in him but Lucy Osborne. Girls are not apt to 
believe any harm they hear about young gentlemen 
they are engaged to be married to. Even Ash- 
ton’s father had become somewhat uneasy—and 
his mother! it almost destroyed her. From one 
cause she believed him ten times worse than he 
really was. With all her refinement and good 
sense, Mrs. Peyton indulged in one weakness—a 
weakness too much sanctioned by custom and fa- 
tmiliarized by habit to be easily expunged from 
society—she would listen to the conversation of 
her own servants, particularly if any of her family 
were interested ; and the different stories they car- 
ried, kept her mind often in a state of excitement. 
They would tell her Mr. Such-a-one had said Mass 
Ashton had done so and so, and Mr. had said 
this, and Miss had said that, and always ended 
with saying : 

“T didn’t want to tell you, only thought you 
ought to know how deceitful people are—coming 
to the house, making ’blieve they think so much 
of the family, and then going off talking about 
us—I know it’s all lies, for Mass Ashton is as 
good as they are, and a great sight better.” 

Slipping in a little flattery, by way of insinua- 
ting their scandal more effectually. Mrs. Pey- 
ton was not so sure they were lies, and all these 
reports tended to depress her spirits. She would 
also, at times, hear the idle chit-chat of her ser- 
vants to each other, spoken in a sort of whisper, 
but always rendered loud enough to reach her ear— 

“What do you think?” they would say, * Mr. 
Bragg, the preacher, says Mass Ashton is a devil 
incarnate, and past all redemption! He better mind 
the time he cheated master out’n dat hoss he sell 
him. Mass Ashton run he hand into de fire, ’fore 
he do sich a thing as dat; and Mrs. Hicks say 
her son shan’t keep company with Mass Ashton. 
You may always know poor white folks! Who's 
Ben. Hickst Phew! He ain’t nobody. If you 
was to carry him clean to Queen Victora’s, and 
bring him all the way back, he’d be just plain Ben 
Hicks. He ain’t no more compare with my young 
master den chalk to cheese. And Mrs. Archer 
said, she’d ruther follow one of her daughters to 
the grave, den see her marry Mass Ashton. She 
better be thinking bout starving her poor niggers, 
and knockin’ their eyes out, and making ’em rub 
de parlor floor ‘till midnight. Every body know 
Mass Ashton ’bove dat. And Miss Marks say, 
Lucy Osborne is ‘ bringing her pigs to a fine mar- 
ket.’ She forgot de time she was tryin’ to bring 
her own pigs to market—dat time she settin’ her 
cap for Mass Ashton at Mr. Skipairth’s party. 1 
was glad when he nuver noticed her.” 

Every communication of this kind would bring 
afresh pain of grief on Mrs. Peyton, until her 














health became seriously impaired. Poor ignorant 
creatures! ‘hey were sincere in part, for they 
really loved their young master, but had a poor way 
of showing kindness to his mother, by contriving 
to let her know every thing that happened, and 
that did not happen, for many things they said 
were entirely false, and others hatched from some 
trifling circumstance. 

People ought to be very cautious about encour- 
aging reports from illiterate servants; for if un- 
principled, their chief revenge and greatest de- 
light is, to traduce the characters of those who 
happen to offend them. 


The twenty-first of December was Ashton Pey- 
ton’s birth-day. He was twenty-one, and his pa- 
rents gave him a dining-party, which went off very 
pleasantly. Ashton behaved with the greatest de- 
corum, as he always did at home. Christmas day 
he also spent with his mother, bot, unfortunately, 
took a stroll in the evening, and was over-persua- 
ded, (as he called it,) to join in an egg-nogg party 
at night. After eating ahearty supper of oysters, 
they continued drinking and singing Bacchanalian 
songs. ‘They all drank too much, but Ashton car- 
tied his propensity farther,—about ten o’clock he 
fell from the table perfectly overcome with liquor, 
and in that situation was taken home and put to 
bed. 


In the morning, he awoke with a violent head- 
ache, but having an indistinct recollection of the last 
night’s work, and not knowing exactly how he had 
gotten so safely deposited in his own apartment, 
he thought it best not to complain, and to hide his 
bad feelings by an unusual attention to his toilet. 
This being accomplished, he ventured down stairs 
in his usual gait, but was suddenly stopped by a 
girl, (who was softly sweeping the passage,) shak- 
ing her broom at him and saying, in a half whis- 
per, 

“* Walk on tiptoe, Mass Ashton, mistess is very 
sick; the doctor says the house must be kept still 
as death.” 

He proceeded lightly to the breakfast-room, where 
he fourd old Effy employed in making toast, and 
the breakfast, untouched, on the table. 

“ Why don’t they eat?” he said, pulling out his 
watch, “it is very late.” 

“Umph! Umph !” said Effy, ‘ Master and Miss 
Maria ain’t thinkin’ ’bout breakfast; your mamma 
is nearly dead.” 

** What is the matter with her ?” 

“Don't ask me, Mass Ashton, I hate to talk 
‘bout it. You see, when dey bring you home last 
night, dead drunk, she’d jest waked out’n a sweet 
sleep, and it seared her so much, and they made 
such a fuss, toatin’ you up stairs, dat it liked to put 
her in fits, and she’s been sick all night. The 
doctor say, though, if she be kept quiet she'll get 
better. Do pray, Mass Ashton, try und do better, 
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honey ; if you go on dis way much longer, ‘twill 
kill mistiss, ‘twill actually,” 

Ashton felt his choler rise: he thought it a high 
move for old Effy to be reproving him, and he 
twenty-one. He gave her a menacing look and 
essayed to speak—but she had been his nurse, or 
black ‘ mammy,” (as he used to call her,) and she 
had shown him many kindnesses—humored all his 
childish whims and caprices—and he could not 
speak roughly to her. 

‘** What complaint has mamma?” asked Ashton 
of Maria, as she entered the room, accompanied by 
his father. 

“She is threatened with an inflammation of the 
brain—but she has, at last, fallen asleep, which is 
a favorable symptom—but it is doubtful whether 
she will ever recover.” 

There was a coolness and contempt in his sis- 
ter’s manner, that cut him to the quick, but he said 
nothing, and she said nothing more. Mr. Peyton 
was mute ; so, I suppose, there never was a more 
silent repast eaten. 

When they left the breakfast-room Ashton laid 
his hand on the knob of his mother’s chamber door, 
but he was arrested by Maria: 

** Don’t go in there!” said she, ‘‘ the doctor has 
forbidden any company, and especially you, as the 
least excitement would throw her back as bad as 
ever.” 

Ashton crept noiselessly to his own room, ina 
state of mind little to be envied. He tried to read 
a new novel that he had borrowed the day before, 
but could not feel interested. He threw it down, 
and brought up the image of Lucy Osborne to di- 
vert his mind, but there was an association of ideas 
connected with her, which was not very agreeable. 
He at last threw himself on the bed, as a relief at 
least to his head-ache. 

At dinner there was another silent meeting, and 
that evening Ashton supped in his chamber. 

About the middle of the second day he was per- 
mitted to see his mother. The inflammation had 
subsided, but she was very pale and languid; she 
held out her hand and faintly articulated, “* My 
son !” 

The suffering, patience, and resignation depicted 
in her countenance, stung him to the heart, more 
than a thousand reproaches would have done. 

From that time she recovered slowly, and Ash- 
ton remained in the house the whole week. The 
fact was, he was afraid to trust himself out, lest 
he should fall into another scrape. 

It was the last day of the year; Mrs. Peyton 
was nearly well, and Ashton in better spirits. Af- 
ter dinner his father went out; Maria turned into 
her mother’s chamber, and Ashton, for want of 
something better to do, sauntered into the parlor 
and sat down by the fire. But, becoming very rest- 
less, he began to walk up and down the room, with 
his eyes fixed on the carpet, apparently lost in deep 
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thought. He had expected and dreedad a severe 
reproof from his father, but the old man had said 
never a word. He had also looked for mild cen- 
sure from Maria, but she, too, remained silent. 
But his mother! her taciturnity was more aston- 
ishing than all. 

*‘T suppose,” thought he, * they have given me 
up to hardness of heart, and blindness of mind. 
Well! but I hav’nt given myself up, and,” panning, 
‘“there is another mother in the world, who has 
not: no! she’ll never desert me; and then,” he 
continued, half musingly, ‘‘ what a fine tea-table- 
chat this will be, ’till some poor fool does some- 
thing worse to make them forget it; and if it could 
be confined to this town it woulda’t be so bad, but 
it will be carried over to Richmond, and down to 
Norfolk, and wherever the name of Peyton is 
known: let me see! how will it tell among stran- 
gers? ‘Mr. Ashton Peyton, son of Col. Laurens 
Peyton, a very promising youth, has completely 
thrown himself away! The other night, to add to 
his atrocities, he got dead drunk! yes, that's 
aunt Effy’s version of it,—and that is the way it 
will be, (they all get their news from the negroes.) 
What else ? let’s see—*‘ killed his mother’—I know 
they have her dead and buried by this time, and 
nobody knows what they'll put to it: and, more 
than this, every body will believe it. Well! well! 
what a world is this !” pausing ; “ after all the world 
is not so bad; it is generally half right, and, by 
the piper, some of it is too true to make a joke of. 
I have disgraced myself to all intents and purposes.” 

Just at this moment he reached the end of the 
room, and raising his eyes, came in contact with a 
large looking-glass, in which he got a pretty good 
survey of his own person. (We omitted to inform 
the reader, that Ashton Peyton was a remarkably 
handsome young man.) “ Yes, Mr. Ashton Pey- 
ton,” he said, addressing his image in the mirror, 
“you have most certainly disgraced yourself; but, 
Mr. Ashton Peyton,” he continued, looking at him- 
self a little closer, “you are as good-looking a 
fellow as ever was disgraced, and, I think, rather 
too good-looking to be entirely thrown away. Aye, 
and Lucy Osborne thinks so too, and for your 
sake, my angelic little lady, it shall not be—I will 
let the world see that you are capable of choosing 
a husband every way worthy of you.” 

He took another look at himself, sat down by 
the fire, and there continued in profound medita- 
tion yntil invited to supper. 

His thoughts at that time were many and too va- 
rious to be recorded, but they were cool, deliberate 
and right to the point. He spent the remainder of 
the evening with his mother. There was no com- 
pany and the family retired to bed early. 

At nine o’clock Ashton found himself seated 
alone, by a large fire, in his own room. He took 
out his watch and wound it up. 

“In three hours,” thought he, “a new era will 
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commence, and I, Ashton Peyton, must begin a 
new life, but”"—and here he pressed his fingers to 
his head, “ how in the name of sense am | to ac- 
complish it? I can’t resist temptation ; ] have tried 
it new long enough to know that it is impossible. 
*Tis strange that a man should be cast thus upon 
the ocean of life, with neither rudder, pilot nor 
compass to guide his little bark! And why was I 
made at all to be the sport of passion and folly? 
My watch is but a piece of human mechanism, yet 
it has a main-spring, and surely the more noble 
structure of the human mind must have an inward 
principle by which it can be actuated.” This 
brought the architect of the mind to his reflections. 
Then the stupendous works of creation, in all its 
ramifications, rose before his imagination, and for 
the first time, he felt a reverence for that Creator, 
who had placed him here to be a blessing to him- 
self and others. 

“When in this world,” mused Ashton, “he 
calmed the tumultuous waves of the sea, and if he 
was God, and had so much power, why cannot he 
regulate the mind of man?” 

Why did he use the word if? 

Just then, the idea crossed the mind of Ashton 
Peyton that, perhaps, there was no God ; but it 
could not rest there. No, the light of reason and 
education shone too bright, and the powers of dark- 
ness gave back. 

“ Yes,” he mentally exclaimed, “ there must be 
a God; | feel it is so! And it is the God of the 
Bible, for we have no direct account of any other. 
I see now I had assumed a wrong ground in de- 
pending wholly on myself for resistance in temp- 
tation. Yes, man must be governed by a power 
higher than himself, if he do right. But how am 
I to get this assistance?” Reason and common 
sense said, ‘ask for it ;” but Ashton felt he was 
too wicked to pray, and did not know how. He 
knew but one prayer in the world, and that he had 
learned to lisp at his mother’s knee. It was the 
Lord's prayer. He pondered it over and over in 
his mind, weighed every sentence in it, and finally 
concluded that it comprised a// man could want. 

“ Two clauses,” he thought, “ are enough for my 
present emergency: ‘ Lead me not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver me from evil.’ If I can get 
these petitions answered, I am safe.” 

The table beside him was strewed with books: 
there was Byron, and Bulwer, and Maryatt too, 
with the new novel before alluded to. There was 
another book on that table also, the “Book of 
books,” * the good book.” Why was that book on 
Ashton Peyton’s table, in such bad company? He 
was induced to let it stay there, because his mamma 
had presented it to him, a few years before, with a 
request that he would read a chapter every day; 
and, although contrary to his inclinations, he had 
complied with her request, (when he did not forget 
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it,) out of respect to her, for we said before he had 
none for its Author. He took it up, and provi- 
dentially opened at these words: “ There is more 
joy in Heaven over one sinner that repenteth, than 
over ninety and nine just persons who need no re- 
pentance.” 

** Well then,” he marmured, * perhaps I am not 
too wicked to pray. He read the chapter through- 
ont, (it was the fifteenth of Luke;) then dropping 
on his knees repeated the Lord's prayer, not only 
with his lips, but from the bottom of his heart. He 
arose, he thought, a better man, at least he felt a 
great deal better, and enjoyed a hope and confi- 
dence which he had never before experienced. He 
went to bed, slept calmly, and in the morning per- 
formed the same devotions, and sallied forth, with 
fear and trembling to meet his enemy, the world. 
But if he had only known it, he had nothing to fear, 
for he had cast his trust and confidence on Him, 
who was able to fight and conquer for him, in all 
temptations—and Ashton thought they seemed to 
thicken on him. It was the New-Year holidays, 
and he refused many an invitation; even Lucy 
Osborne could not entice him out. Not that he 
intended to abjure all the amusements of the world, 
but did not think proper to indulge in them at that 
time. After awhile he became convinced that he 
enjoyed the pleasure of sensual delights much bet- 
ter, by using them in moderation, and letting them 
have only a secondary place in his mind. At last 
he felt no inclination for excesses of any kind— 
but enjoyed the blessings bestowed by Heaven 
with a devout and grateful heart. 


We will pass over a few years, and carry our 
readers to the pleasant home of Ashton Peyton. 
He had become the fond husband of his long loved 
Lucy—and she was happy. A cheerful fire blazed 
on the hearth, and old Mrs. Peyton was there ; her 
heart swelled with delight as she diverted herself 
with several interesting children who were playing 
around her. 

“* Ashton,” said she, “in rearing these sweet lit- 
tle ones, 1 hope you will not forget my favorite 
proverb: ‘Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from it;’ 
it is old, but all the better for that.” 

“ You seemed at one time,” laughingly replied 
Ashton, “ to have well nigh lost your faith in the 
maxim, but I told you then, if you would have pa- 
tience and faith, it would prove itself.” 


R. W. W. 


Virginia. 



































THE BRASS CANNON 


IN THE ARMORY-YARD AT RICHMOND. 


The brass French cannon in the Armory-yard of 
this city, have never failed to call forth from the 
admiring beholder, the exclamation, “ how came 
these here?” To this question, so often repeated, 
those in command at the Armory have been com- 
pelled to confess that they ‘* don’t know.” 

Some time since, the present intelligent Com- 
mander of the State Guard informed us that he 
was tired of confessing his ignorance, and was de- 
termined to find out the history of the guns, if pos- 
sible, and courteously invoked our aid. We im- 
mediately set some enquiries on foot, but without 
any satisfactory result. Some stated, or conjec- 
tured, that they were brought over by our French 
allies in the Revolution, and left here by them after 
the surrender at Yorktown. Others, that they 
were furnished by a French merchant, Beaumar- 
chais, from whom the State of Virginia made a 
large purchase of arms, &c. ; but we are credibly 
informed that Beaumarchais’ accounts contain no 
such items. 

Whilst we were prosecuting our enquiries, we 
received from a correspondent a narrative of the 
recovery of a similar piece of ordnance in York 
river ; and a brief article on the subject appeared 
in the “ Standard” newspaper. At one time we 
flattered ourselves that a clue to the solution of 
the question had been found in a passage of Count 
Dumas’s Memoirs of the French Revolution and 
Empire. * He was one of the aids to Count Ro- 
chambeau, who commanded the French forces in 
the American Revolution ; and hence devotes the 
first part of his work to the war in these Colonies. 
After speaking of La Fayette, whom he intended 
to accompany to this country, being detained by 
the French Government,—who still secretly fa- 
vored our cause,—he says : 

“ The war between the two rival maritime pow- 
ers was imminent, but the preparations were still 
covered mith a mysterious veil. A train of field 
artillery intended for the Insurgents, had been pre- 
pared at the arsenal of Douay, and was to pass 
through Dunkirk to be embarked at Ostende. It 
is well known that there was at that time an Eng- 
lish Commissioner at Dunkirk, whose business it 
was to see that the works and fortifications of that 
port, which were destroyed according to the most 
shameful article of the peace of 1763, were not re- 
stored. We had been and were still obliged to en- 
dure this disgrace, and to conceal from Mr. Frazer 


* Memoirs of his Own Time ; Including the Revolution, 
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the arrival and departure of this artillery. The re- 

monstrances of that officer, if he had been imme- 

diately informed of the passage of this train and 

the place to which it had been sent, would have 

embarrassed the Commander-in-chief. The Count 

De Puységur, in order to prevent difficulties, which 

at least would have been anseasonable, invited Mr. 

Frazer to dine with him, to meet the principal of- 
ficers of the garrison. I was deputed to take 
care that no message should reach the English 
Commissioner, and to detain him as long as pos- 
sible, by spinning out the conversation on pro- 
fessional subjects. I acted this mortifying part 
as wel! as I could, but with secret vexation. The 
convoy passed through the town at the begin- 
ning of the night and was sent to Ostende. The 
English Commissioner was, or pretended to be, ig- 
norant of it.” 

Even should this not lead to the desired discov- 
ery, it gives us an interesting account of the ef- 
forts of the French to send us succor as early as 
1777. 

The cannon in our Armory were made at Douay, 
but long anterior to this period, and are too heavy for 
field artillery. * From the expression in the above 
extract, they might then have been only “‘prepared,’ 
or got ready for our service, though made long be- 
fore. The question, however, still remains, how 
came they into the undisputed possession of Vir- 
giniat If presented to the “ Insurgents,” as sta- 
ted by Count Dumas, they may still have been used 
in the siege of Yorktown, and thence left on the 
soil of Virginia, who had them removed to this 
metropolis. 

Though this investigation may not lead to any 
very signal practical result, it would be gratifying 
to others as well as ourselves to obtain any infor- 
mation in regard to it; and it is respectfully so- 
licited from those who may have it. 

Before proceeding with the narrative of our cor- 
respondent, it may be best to give a description of 
the guns, for the benefit of our readers who have 
never seen them. 

These massive thirty-two pounders, six in number 
and weighing each five or six thousand pounds, are 
richly and beautifully wrought, with mottoes, de- 
vices, coats of arms, names and titles of noble and 
distinguished Frenchmen. All these will be more 
clearly shown by a minute description, making one 
as far as practicable the model of the whole. Let 
us begin then with 

No. 1. “ Le Gourmanp.” Near its muzzle this 
impressive name, well indicative of war’s vora- 
ciousness, is inscribed. Father down is war’s 
royal name,—upon them all,—* Uttima Ratio 


* There are two brass French field-pieces, six pound- 
ers,—corresponding, it is said, with those at the Armory, 





the Empire and the Restoration. By Lieut. Gen. Count 
Mathieu Dumas. 2 vols. vol. I,p. 15. 


in the possession of the Fayette Artillery,—Capt. Ellis. 
We have not seen them yet. One also at Lexington, Va. 
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Reevm ;” and about the middle of the gun, “ Le 
Duc Du Lupe,” with what appears to be his coat- 
of-arms, beautifully carved in relief. Next comes 
another Latin motto, commen to all, and boastful 
perhaps of their superior excellence, “* Nec Puv- 
risus Impar.” Next is a carved face, with wide- 
flowing hair, followed at a short distance by the 
Royal Coat-of-Arms of France, with the Fleur de 
Lis, and its other emblazonments. The breech is 
also richly carved: In two of them,—L’Envieé 
and Le Militaire,—the breech is wrought into mon- 
ster human faces, belching the cascable from their 
mouths; whilst that of another, Le Demoniaque, 
terminates in a terrific dragon. The Dolphins, 
(technically,) are wrought into dolphins. Every 
thing seems to indicate that they were made with 
great care and at vast expense. Around the butt, 
is the name of the maker, with the date and place 
of manufacture. In the one before us, “ KeLueri 
Ticuro. Hetvetru. Dvaci. 1678.” 

No. 2. Le Severe, also inscribed with the title 
of Le Duc du Lude, was made at the same time 
and place and by the same person. 

These cannon thus appear to have been manu- 
factured not very long after the death of Turenne, 
and afier the great Condé, his successor on the 
Rhine, disabled by age and gout, had retired to the 
solitude of Chantilly. Louis XIV. was then at 
war with Holland, whose armies were led by Wil- 
liam Prince of Orange. After the loss of these two 
great commanders, the French superiority declin- 
ed; but when propositions were made to treat for 
peace, Louis, whose policy was to strike some im- 
portant blow before negotiating, still took the field 
in 1678, with formidable preparation. And this 
year, Le Gourmand and Le Sevére were made ; 
but the war was ended by the peace of Nemiguen 
the same year. 

No. 3. L’Apvocat, bears the title of “ Le 
Marescuat De Humieres,” and the same ma- 
ker and place ;—but date, 1686. 

No. 4. L’Envier, bears the title of “ Le Mare- 
scHaL Duc De Humierss.” The coat-of-arms 
seems changed from that on No. 3, owing perhaps 
to the “ Duc” being added to the title since the 
former was made. The maker's name, &c.,* Be- 
RENGER De Fauize. Fecrr. Duaci. 1693.” 

L’Advocat, [1686,] was a cotemporary of the 
immediate consequences of the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, which drove so many of the 
French to our shores, whither it was destined to 
follow them. L’Envieé, [1693,] was a contempo- 
rary of the battle of Neerwinden, gained by the 
French over William Prince of Orange. 

No. 5. Le Demoniaque, and No. 6. Le Mutt- 
TAIRE, both bear the title of “* Lovis Aveuste Duc 
Du Maine,” and were also made at Douay, by 
Berenger ;—the former in 1716, and the latter in 
1728. 

This Duc Du Maine was one of the natural 
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sons of Louis XIV., in whose favor the will of 
that monarch was made; and was commander of 
the King’s household troops. On the death of 
Louis, the Parliament annulled his will, appoint- 
ed the profligate and infidel Philip, Duc of Orleans, 
Regent, and deprived the Duc Du Maine of his 
command. He having submitted to all this, his 
Duchess,—of the blood of the great Condé,—was 
so transported with fury at his meanness of spirit, 
that she is said to have slapped him in the face. 
The Due Du Maine asked to be discharged from 
taking care of the person of the young King, Louis 
XV. ; but still kept the superintendence of his ed- 
ucation and accepted a place in the Council of Re- 
gency. * ‘The name, Le Demoniaque, thus asso- 
ciated with his, would better have suited the char- 
acter generally ascribed to his successful rival, the 
Regent Duc of Orleans. 

In addition to these six cannon, there are two 
brass mortars,—one for casting stones, (a sort of 
gun- powder catapult,)—the other for casting shell. 
The shell-mortar is far superior to the other. Near 
the muzzle, it has the appropriate motto, worthy of 
the exultant Mercury, whilst he held the stolen 
thunderbolt of Jupiter, as yet unconscious of its 
hidden terrors,— 


“ Non. Souis. Raptos. 
Sep. Jovis. Futmina. Mirrto.” 


It also bears the title of Le Duc Du Maine, with 
his coat-of-arms: “ De St. Hubert. Fecit. A 
Rochefort. 1706.” It weighs 2018 lbs. and is 
numbered 36. The stone mortar is much plainer, 
but has a carving like a coat-of-arms, without a 
title, and was made at Douay, by Berenger, in 
1756. It weighs 1175 lbs. and is marked No. 159. 
We trust that we shall not be thought to have 
wasted our interest upon, these stalwart warriors 
of a former and a brilliant epoch. The lapse of 
more than a century has produced little improve- 
ment upon the beauty and skill of their workman- 
ship. It is indeed a matter of surprise how rap- 
idly mankind have ever progressed in the art of 
war, and in the construction of its implements. 
Even the barbarous African savages can exhibit 
admirable instruments of death, whilst every thing 
else used by them indicates ignorance and degra- 
dation.t We might justly claim indulgence for 
greater enthusiasm than we feel, from all who can 
sympathize with the attachment which the Ameri- 
ean woodsman feels for his trusty rifle, to which he is 
sure to yive some appropriate name. We can well 
imagine how an artillery-man may look with awe 


* Justamond’s Private Life of Louis XV., vol. I, p. 7. 
See also Lacretelle, Histoire de France, vol. I. 

+ We once saw this most strikingly exhibited in a lec- 
ture, by the late Rev. Launcelot Minor, Missionary in Africa, 
who placed side by side their implements of war and peace, 
and their rude manufactures. 
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and admiration upon the guns, with which he de- 
fends his country and acquires glory. Madame 
De Larochejacquelein mentions a beautiful inci- 
dent in that remarkable and heroic war which took 
place in La Vendée, between the Royalists and 
Revolutionists, in 1793. ‘In the evening,” says 
she, ‘“‘ I was surprised to see al] the soldiers in the 
house with me on their knees at prayers, and 
the streets filled with peasants at their devotions. 
When they were concluded, they led me out to see 
their favorite cannon, called Marie Jeanne, their 
first trophy from the Republicans, which after hav- 
ing been retaken, had again fallen into their hands : 
it was decorated with flowers and ribands, and the 
peasants embraced it with tears of joy.” * It is 
now high time to give way to our correspondent. 


THE LARGE BRASS GUNS IN OUR ARMORY. 


The minute history of Virginia has, within a 
few years past, attracted much attention. The 
above proposed is not, or should not be, the least 
interesting subject of investigation. 

Most persons visiting our Armory, must have 
observed there several large brass cannon and mor- 
tars. For more than two-thirds of a century 
these slumberers have exeited the special wonder 
of the young and the admiration of all. Their 
great size and completeness of finish, lead nat- 
urally to an examination of the material, cali- 
bre, inscriptions and beautiful devices. All these 
at once indicate their French origin. But as the 
style and title of the sovereigns of England was, 
for many generations, and down to the first of this 
century, King of Great Britain, France and Ire- 
land, the easy and pardonable credulity of national 
feeling has probably lead many to the erroneous 
supposition, that they are the trophies of some well- 
fought field in “ the agony of our country’s glory.” 
That they were not among the military stores fur- 
nished by the house of Beaumarchais may be pro- 
nounced on the authority of a military gentleman, 
standing high and near our State authorities. He 
has looked over the accounts of that house and 
finds no ordnance charged there higher than 18 
pounders. Those inthe Armory are 32s. Wheth- 
er they were among the munitions of war sent, 
secretly for a time, by the French government to 
our general government, or a specific donation to 
the State of Virginia, the confusion of the times 
seems to forbid a clear determination. A memo- 
randum left in the Armory by a former commander 
of the City Guard ¢ of Richmond, gives the names, 


weight, calibre, places and dates of casting of 


these pieces, and states among other things, that 


* Quoted in Alison’s Europe, vol.I, p. 255. 


—-——-» 
they, with the two mortars, also described, were, 
as he heard when a boy, a present from the King 
of France to the State of Virginia, which will be 
rendered highly probable in the sequel. However 
this may be, by prescription they belong to Vir- 
ginia. How they came into our possession may 
probably be interesting to many, and the following 
narrative is intended to afford the information. 
A well sustained tradition informs us that at a 
critical period of our revolutionary struggle, a cor- 
vette under French colors was discovered flying 
into the Capes of Virginia with all the haste, which 
hatred to the English and the love of life and lib- 
erty could urge, closely pursved by a British squad- 
ron, as eager in chase as the other was in flight. 
Getting within the Capes, the mouth of York river 
was directly ahead, Hampton-road lay on the lar- 
board. and the wide Chesapeake spread its extend- 
ed waters on the right. At that period and long 
after, the two Jatter waters afforded no refuge for 
a ship thus beset by foes, and then, might have been 
in hostile occupation. For this reason, or because 
the wind was unfavorable to any other course, the 
Frenchman pressed forwards under full canvass for 
Yorktown, where the river contracts to about three- 
fourths of a mile and where a friendly force could 
interpose, or assist in defence. ‘The ready French- 
man was not disappointed, and the pursuers find- 
ing the quarry had evaded their clutch, gave up 
the chase. The corvette, not yet in safety, sailed 
up the river to its head, thence up its Southern 
branch, the Pamunky, to Cumberland, a (then) 
town of some commerce, about three miles from 
New Kent Court-House and thirty below Rich- 
mond. She carried 22 guns on her batteries, and 
defended by one on land, still visible a few years 
since, which commanded a stretch of the river two 
or three miles long, was in a state of safety against 
an attack by water. She proceeded to disembark 
her freight of arms, and for this purpose a flat was 
placed between the ship and the wharf. Three 
Jarge brass guns were safely landed, but the fourth 
by some accident, upset the flat and sunk to the 
bottom. The particulars as to the rate of the ship 
and the loss of the gun, rest on the authority of a 
negro man Dick, the then servant of John Wat- 
kins, Esq., the proprietor of the adjacent lands. 
He was a looker-on of the passing scene up to the 
loss of the piece. What reliance is to be placed 
on his account will be seen. 

Capt. Milestone was born, reared, and has 
always lived in Hanover, near the Piping-tree, is 
now infirm from weight of years, and as venerable 
for probity and truthfulness as for age. He says 
he was one of the crew of the armed schooner 
Liberty, Capt. Monroe, which was in service on 
York river, constantly plying between a French 
frigate, lying at the head of that stream, com- 








t This paper was drawn up by the late Capt. Richardson 
and kindly furnished us by Capt. Dimmock.— Ed. Mess. 


manded by a Capt. Comue, and Yorktown, da- 
ring the siege. And though he did not see them, 
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The Brass Cannon in the 


he cities walaiannid and believed shore were six 


or seven cannon and three or four mortars at Cum- 


berland, sent us by the French, and which were | 
afterwards carried up the river to Hanover Town to | 


keep them out of the way of the British. His mem- 


° . 
ory as to the date of the arrival of these guns is | 


confused, 

The usual events and vicissitudes of war and 
peace, down to the close of the great Napoleonic 
contest in 1815, rolled on, when a flood-tide of 
growth and prosperity flowed over our country 
which has known no ebb nor example. The Mid- 
dle and Southern States gathered golden crops in| 


their rich staples, and the Northern a full reward 


for their enterprise, skill and industry. ven wars 
had left their fragments, and Northern frugality 
gathered them up “that none might be lost.” 

In the year 1816 or 1817, a sloop, with a diving- 
bell, was seen in Gloucester harbor opposite York- 
town, hovering over the sunken wrecks of the Cha- 
ron and other British ships destroyed by the Amer- 
ican and French batteries during the siege of York- 
town, busily engaged in fishing up the metalic ar- 
ticles which went into their armament, or struc- 
ture. ‘This process was a novelty in Virginia, and 
the narrator, with others, went on board to see the 
operation. He mentioned to the skipper this tale 
of a large brass gun having been Jost at Cumber- 
land, and in a short time, the little sloop with her 
diving-bell was there. More than the third of a 
eentury had passed away since the loss of the gun. 
The fickle sail of commerce had spared merely the 
remains of the town of Cumberland. ‘The late Col. 
John Dandridge Watkins, the only son of John 
Watkins, E'sq., then deceased, was proprietor of 
the surrounding land, and the now aged Dick was 
the leisurely gardener of his younger master and 
the living chronicle of local events belonging to a 
passed generation. The skipper applied for per- 
mission to search for the gun, which the Colonel 
readily granted, renouncing all personal claim, but 
with characteristic candor and sense of justice, 
told him, if such a gun was there, it belonged to| 
the Commonwealth, and if found, he should give | 
immediate information to the Executive of the 
State. With the understanding that a signal from 
the topmast should announce a successful search 
the Colonel with his friend, Dr. M. S. Warren, 
then as now, of James City county, went home to 
dinner. ‘The old servant was in attendance, no 
doubt rejoicing in the opportunity to vindicate his | 
often told and often doubted tale. So faithful was | 


his memory, even as to the very spot where the | 


gun fell, the first dip of the bell was over it, and 
by means of a powerful crane, it was hoisted on 
deck. The operation was so rapid, that by the 
time dinner was over at the family residence, the 
appointed signal was seen from the windows, fly- 
ing at the mast-head of the sloop. 

Dr. W. says, Col. Watkins and himself imme- 


sil Yard at Richmond. 





dinsely siesta fone n to wale w harf as the gun was 
just ascending out of the water. They found it in 
material, calibre and devices, the same with those 
in the Armory, which they had seen. Its weight 
was six thousand and between three and four hun- 
dred pounds. What struck them with great force 
was, that whilst it closely resembled the French 
pieces referred to, it was cast in a town or city in 
Sweden, the name of which he does not now re- 
member. ‘These circumstances establish, or ren- 
~ _— probable several facts in this connexion. 

. There were six or seven cannon and sev- 
ike: mortars landed by a French national vessel at 
Cumberland. 2. That unless all the French pie- 
ces of that calibre and period bore the same de- 
vices, those in our Armory are they which were 
landed at Cumberland. And 3rd, It is more than 
probable they were a present from the Crown of 
France, as they were sent directly to Virginia in 
a single vessel of small force, were insufficient to 
supply a national want, and were not of that de- 
scription we should purchase, as we required field- 
pieces more than those suited alone to stationary 
batteries. In 1780, La Fayette returned from 
France, bringing the promise of speedy and effi- 
cient aid to this country, and it is probable these 
cannon and mortars were sent in consequence of 
the influence he exerted, as a specific donation. 
In 1781, the waters of the Chesapeake were, from 
the time of Arnold's invasion to the siege of York- 
town, especially James river, under the control of 
the British shipping. How can we account for the 
presence of a French frigate at the head of York 
river, spoken of by Capt. Milestone, without suppo- 
sing she was surprised into such a position by the 
/most difficult circumstances? Certainly her pres- 
ence there was no part of the plan in the invest- 
ment of Yorktown, as De Grasse rejected General 
Washington’s proposition, to send a portion of his 
squadron above that place to assist in the advances, 
as too hazardous a measure. It is more than prob- 





able the frigate spoken of was the corvette which 
bore the guns and mortars to Cumberland, whose 
escape was cut off by the mouth of the river being 
in hostile possession on her return down the river. 
All will recollect from the history of the times, that 


,|it was known to La Fayette, and consequently to 


Governor Nelson, the purpose of the Commmand- 
er-in-chief to march from the Hudson, to strike at 
Cornwallis, weeks if not months before it was gen- 
|erally understood, and we are not permitted, from 
‘the known conduct, energy and enthusiasm of these 
officers, to suppose they would fail to bring to bear 
such means as were these guns to give force and 
eflicacy to so important a blow ; especially as they 
‘could not have anticipated the escape of De Bar- 
ras from Newport with the transports bearing the 
artillery. Had the memorandum before referred 
to been based on specious conjecture, history would 
have been probably consulted as to the name of the 
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Dr. W. says some 10 or 15 years afterwards 
guns, the name Charon and not Shannon would have |he strolled into the Chancery court, in the capitol, 
been applied. No doubt Capt. Richardson misun- ‘and found this subject under investigation. 
derstood Gen. La Fayette as to the name. Itisa| ‘The adjudication which followed, resulted favor- 
fair conclusion they were employed in the capture |ably to the energetic, but unworthy skipper, and 
of Cornwallis, and a strained conclusion they were | the piece was lost to the State. 
left on the field either by the English or French| Conjecture may make the empty inquiry, what 
forces, as they were seen, by many now living, on | has become of it? Is it engaged in piracy, or the 
the Capitol Square the first of this century, and it | punishment of it? Or is it shorn of the honors and 
would seem absurd to suppose they were moved to | horrors of war, and metamorphosed into church- 
that spot by the way of Cumberland, on the Pa- | going bells, or more active and silent kettles and 
munky, when a direct water conveyance could be | other vessels known to the house-wife ? Certain it 
adopted. In this view it is to be remembered the | is, that like all other great powers, its destinies are 
capture of Yorktown was regarded on both sides | for good or ill, according to the direction given. 
the Atlantic, as it was in fact, the signal for a ces- T. M. 
sation of active hostilities in this country. Amelia, Jan. 27. 

The history of the cannon raised at Cumberland 


a or 17, so far as it is known, remains to be Tee Case as Stare tm ene Recoss. 
told. 








On the recovery, a despatch was immediately Our correspondent, writing: from eaeey and 
sent by Col. W. to the Governor at Richmond, tradition, has fallen into some inaccuracies, which 
and the next day, the late Claiborne W. Gooch, will be best corrected from the record of the suit 
Esq., then Adjutant General of Virginia, repaired to to which he alludes ;—styled 
Cumberland to claim the gun for the Common- 
wealth. But the bird had flown. The active and 
prompt skipper was not to be caught slumbering or The Record shews that Gilbert Chase of Mas- 
doubting over the prize. Under cover of the in- |S#chusetts made an agreement with John B. Lyon, 
tervening night, he silently and dishonorably fled. | Patentee of Richard Tripe of Dover, New Hamp- 
What was to be done? A rare piece of ordnance, shire, by which Lyon was to furnish a Diving 
worth thousands of dollars, a fortune to the skipper, |™@chine, and Chase a vessel and crew ; Chase was 
was an important object to the State. Pursuit was |'° keep a “log-book, or journal of all his proceed- 
determined on, and no time to be lost. An intei- ings” for Lyon, and to give him one fourth of all 
esting race now came off: the goal, Yorktown; goods and wares that might be recovered. With 
the prize, a valuable gun. The Adjutant General this diving bell and apparatus, he appeared at Cum- 
had to travel 42 miles, and could calculate to half | berland, on the Pamunky river. Why he came 
an hour of his arrival. The sloop had about 18 |there and what followed will be learned from the 
hours the start, but then she had to encounter the | llowing letter. 
more than serpentine winding of Pamunky, through 
which no wind could enable her to stem a flood- é. 
tide, before she reached the head of the bold and His Excellency 
beautiful York. Thence in a direct line to Glou- Wutson Cary Nicuotas, 
cester point, opposite Yorktown, was thirty miles.| Sir: 

This, the Dardanelles of the neighboring waters, A novel incident in my neighborhood in- 
once passed, the wily skipper might laugh to scorn | duces the present communication. 

all pursuit. The result depended on as unstablea| ‘A sloop called the Mary Ann of Newport, Capt. 
contingency as the wind. Away rolled the Adju- | Chase, master, came to anchor opposite to my plan- 
tant General in reeking haste, and away fled the|tation on Saturday evening; bringing in her a 
sloop as an eagle with the prey in his talons. The | Diving bell and other Apparatus for examining the 
winds proved not so propitious to the race as the | Bottom of the River, claiming to use them under 
promptitude and celerity of the pursuer. When|a Patent said to be granted to one Tripe of New 
he arrived at Yorktown, the chase was seen a short | Hampshire, and claiming the further privilege of 
distance above that place, under all her canvass, | taking up and holding as their property any articles 
sweeping down for the strait. She lost the race} which might be found below low-water mark, to 
by a few minutes. which there was not attached a Buoy, as evidence 

A legal process arrested her haste, and caused | of some person claiming a property : under a Law 
the prize to press the “ yellow sand” of Yorktown | of Congress said to be passed in 1806. Not hav- 
beach. Here this beautiful piece of ordnance was |ing the Laws of Congress, 1 have not been able 
examined by the narrator, and found identical with | to examine into the fact. On Monday the Capt’n 
the brass cannon so long lying in the Armory, as| waited on me as proprietor of the adjacent Land 
useless as if in their original ores. and Wharves, and asked Jeave to make an Exami- 


NicHo.As vs. CHaAse. 











““ Cumberland, New Kent, June 18th, 1816. 
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nation fur a Brass it aia ~ aed enicies which 
he had understood from an old servant of mine, 


(when he was up the River some poant past, ) were | 


in the River, 
said to have tumbled into the sg during the. 
Revolutionary War, when an attempt was made to 
put it on board a Flat, for the purpose of removing 
it with others higher up the River to Taylor’s Ferry, 
under an apprehension that they might be exposed 
to the enemy at Cumberland. This circumstance 
occurred when | was an Infant, and altho’ I have 
some indistinct recollection of having heard it 
spoken of, I had no confidence in the fact, or knowl- 
edge of the spot where the Cannon was said to be 
lost. My servant had not been as communicative 





to me as to others, and it seems he was the only. 


person now known of, who was informed of the 
fact—he is now dead. 

** My answer to Capt. Chase was, that I had no 
distinct knowledge of the fact, that I did not con- 
sider I had any exclusive Privilege below low- 
water mark, and of course that [ could have no 
objection to his making the Examination. 


. ° | 
that should he succeed in geting the Cannon, I 


presumed it would be considered Public Property 
and that he would have to account for it—To the 
State or General Government as the property might 
prove to have belonged. ‘The Capt.’n and his crew 
set to work and in the course of a few hours suc- 
ceeded in finding the Cannon and getting it aboard 
their vessel—it was found at the place described by 
the servant, and proved to be a Brass Cannon 32 
pounder of French character and perfectly sound— 
no doubt one of those intended to be sent to Tay- 
lor’s Ferry.—Capt. C. seems to be of the opinion 
that the Cannon is the property of Himself and 
Crew, and the patentee of the Bell. 

** Not being conversant in such matters and con- 
sidering that it may be of consequence to the State 
that the subject should be inquired into, I have 
deemed it proper to make this communication. 
The vessel will probably continue here a day or two 
longer and then move down to Yorktown—I do not 
apprehend that any improper Attempt will be made 
to evade the Law that may affect this subject on 
the part of the Capt. &c., as they appear to be de- 
cent, respectable people. It is for the Executive 
to decide what Course ought to be pursued. The 
Cannon was found a short distance from the shore 
in 4 to 5 fathom water. I have employed an Ex- 
press to carry this letter. 

I am respectfully 
Yr. Excellency’s obt. S't, 
Jno. D. Warxrns. 

Weight of Cannon 5240. 

of very handsome appearance.” 

Colonel Watkins, (in his deposition,) says that 
he read this letter to Capt. Chase, who at his re- 
quest had come up to his house, to show him some 
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But | 
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| papers, &e. “He had employed Capt. Chase some 
years before to carry a load of wheat to Baltimore, 
at which time he obtained the information from the 
ith the enterprise characteristic of 
the * Uaiveew Yankee Nation,” he kept this in his 
|mind vntil all was ripe for action and then he 
pounced upon his prize. Indeed, one can hardly 
begrudge him his final success, though Virginia 
lost so handsome a treasure. 

Jn consequence of Col. Watkins’ letter, P. N. 
Nicholas, Esq., Atto. Gen’l, applied to the Hon. 
Creed Taylor for an injunction, or writ of ne exeat, 
tu prevent the cannon from being carried out of the 
commonwealth ; and the Adjutant General, the late 
Claiborne W. Gooch, was despatched with the U. 
S. Marshal to take the matter inhand. What fol- 
lowed is stated by Colo. Gooch, in his deposition. 





Deposition of Claiborne W. Gooch. 


“* Sometime in June last, I was requested by the 
Executive to go to Cumberland in New Kent to 
claim on behalf of the State, a piece of brass ord- 
nance which Capt. Chase and his crew, of the sloop 
Mary Anne, had raised out of the Pamunky River. 
The process on which this suit is founded was 
placed in my hands with instructions not to have it 
executed, if I could compromise with Capt. Chase, 
by giving him a reasonable price for his expence 
and labor in raising the gun. I was, moreover, in- 
structed to employ him to raise other pieces which 
report said were in the waters of the said River 
and belonged to the State. On reaching the neigh- 
borhood of Cumberland, I was informed that Capt. 
Chase had set sail the evening before, for York- 
town, contrary to the expectations of many per- 
sons inthe vicinity of that place, with one of whom 
I understood he made an engagement, to show 
where a large brass mortar lay, but the Capt. set 
sail before the appointed time arrived—from the 
circumstances I was induced to believe that he in- 
tended getting to sea as soon as possible—and find- 
ing the wind blew strongly up the river, resolved 
to proceed to Yorktown, with an expectation of 
intercepting him at that place. Accordingly I 
reached York before he did. Upon his arrival, I 
went on board of his sloop, accompanied by the Mar- 
shal of the Williamsburg District and several oth- 
ers. I soon found it needless to attempt a com- 
promise, such as I had been instructed to make; 
nor would Capt. Chase be employed to make fur- 
ther searches for other cannon. He had no diffi- 
culty in telling me, that he had many years ago 
understood from a negroe that the gun in dispute, 
was dropped into the water at the particular spot 
where he found it. That since he obtained this 
information, he had been in the armory at Rich- 
mond and examined the brass cannon there very 
particularly—and, in reply to my remark, that the 
cannon was the property of the State, and was, I 
expected (fur [ had not then examined,) exactly 
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like those in the armory—he stated there was but 
one in the armory like it, which he took to be the 
fellow to it. He said he did not consider that the 
similarity of the guns, or even the identity of the 
one in dispute, would avail the State any thing, as 
the State’s right had been forfeited by its continu- 
ance so long in the water, without any effort on the 
part of the State to reclaim it; And that his right 
was secured to him by an act of Congress, and by 
the usage of the whole country in relation to prop- 
erty lost in this way. Finding the Captain and his 
crew growing warm, and seeing that it was impos- 
sible to do any thing else, I directed the marshal to 
serve the process. ‘There was much conversation 
between the Captain and myself—but the above is 
the substance of what is material, in the contro- 
versy. 

“The cannon raised by Capt. Chase is about 12 
feet long, (I did not measure it but suppose that to 
be about its length.) Its weight is marked on one 
of the trunnions 5240—-and according to the inscrip- 
tions on it, was cast in 1686. Upon examining the 
pieces at the armory, I find that there are no two 
of them precisely alike. The whole of them have 
a general resemblance. The one in controversy, 
and I believe two of those at the armory have the 
words ‘Le Mareschal De Humieres’ inscribed 
upon them, nearly in the same parts of the gun, 
and very much after the same manner. One of 
these is ‘ Z’ Advocat,’ and was cast in 1686 and 
weighs 4260, is 10 feet 84 inches long, from the 
muzzle to the base ring. It bas exactly the same 
inscription round the dreech as the one I saw in 
the possession of Captain Chase. The-coat-of 
arms on the /first-reinforce is surmounted by a 
crown and consists of various implements of war. 
I do not recollect whether or not the gun in dispute 
has this coat of arms; butI do recollect that the head 
on the second-reinforce, with ‘ Pluribus nec im- 
par’ inscribed above it, the Dolphins and the coat- 
of-arms on the chase, with the inscription ‘ Ultima 
ratioregum above it, are exactly alike on both guns. 
The similarity of the chase-girdles, or ornaments 
near the trunnions, and of the muzzle, astiangal 
and fillets as well as of the cascable, I do not per- 
ceive, because I do not recollect these parts of the 
gun in question. In short, I do not recollect any 
material difference between these two guns, except 
that the inscriptions near the muzzle, which I take 
to be the names of the pieces, are different. ‘The 
one in controversy has ‘* Le divertissant’ on it, 
and the one at the armory ‘ Le Advocat.’ While 
on board of Capt. Chase’s vessel at York, I went 
into the hold and made the examination of the gun 
in his possession, which enables me thus to describe 
it. Besides the gun I have above described, there 
are five others at the armory; on but one of which 
is inscribed ‘ Le Mareschal De Humieres,” &c., 
&e. 

Capt. Chase refusing to surrender the gun, his 
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| vessel was detained in custody for ten days, until 
‘he gave up the gun to the marshal to abide the re- 
‘sult of the suit. He employed the late Judge 
Bouldin as Counsel; and in January 1817, Chan- 
cellor Taylor decided that it was “ not proved to the 
satisfaction of the Court that the said cannon was 
ever the property of the Commonwealth,” and the 
Yankee gained his prize ; no inconsiderable one,— 
worth some thousands of dollars. For a ready 
clue to these documents, we are indebted to the 
Hon. P. N. Nicholas, who as attorney general at 
ithe time, represented the interests of the Common- 
wealth. 

| It still remains in doubt how these guns came to 
‘be at Cumberland. Quite early in the time of the 
Colony, a fort was erected on York River, not far 
from Cumberland, and it may have been thought 
advisable to fortify that point during the Revolu- 
tion ; for which purpose these guns procured from 
the French might have been planted there; and 
Cornwallis’ occupation of Yorktown may have led 
to their removal to Taylor’s Ferry, Or they may 
have been left there by La Fayette, who just after 
Cornwallis took possession of Yorktown, left the 
fork of the Pamunky and Mattapony, and took post 
in New Kent. 

Such cannon as these are may well have been in 
the possession of a Marquis of France, procuring 
us succors from his King :—La Fayette had re- 
turned from France in 1780 with succor for the 
Colonies. At the siege of Yorktown, the French 
had a large quantity of heavy artillery which was 
brought from Rhode Island in ten transports, un- 
der M. De Barras, who was enabled to bring them 
in without being captured by the English fleet, only 
because that fleet was engaged, at the time of his 
arrival, by the French fleet under Count De Grasse. 
They hardly carried off all this artillery after their 
brilliant victory. After it the Count De Rocham- 
beau posted his army along the York above Wil- 
liamsburg, and he may have left the cannon at 
Cumberland. Why in that case they were re- 
moved to Taylor’s Ferry cannot be well conjec- 
tured. [Ep. Mess. 








THE LONELY ISLET. 


Lift the oar, as silently 
By yon sacred isle we pass; 
Know we not if still she sleeps, 
Where the wind such whisper keeps 
In yon waving grass! 
Death’s a mocker to delight,— 
That we know, and yet,— 
There was that in every breath 
Of her being, every set 
Of her features, fair and whole,— 
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In the flashing of her eye, 

Spirit joyous still, and high, 

With a language warm and bright, 
Speaking the immortal soul,— 

That should mock at death! 


Silently! still silently ! 
Oh! Methinks if it were true, 
If, indeed, she sleeps,— 
Wakeful never, though the oar 
Of the well-beloved one, nigh, 
Breaks the water as before ;— 
When, with but the sea in view, 
And the sky-waste, and the shore,— 
Or some sinking star that creeps 
Between whiles of speech, to show 
How sweet lovers tears may flow,— 
They together went forgetting 
How the moon was near her setting, 
Down amid the waters low :— 
Then no more should lovely things, 
Moon, or star, or zephyr, stoop,— 
But a cloud with dusky wings, 
Gloom outgiving, still should droop 
O'er that islet lone :— 
And the long grass, by the breeze, 
Sullen rising from the seas, 
Should make constant moan! 
Silent !—Hark !—that dipping o’er,— 
Ah! methinks, it roused a tone, 
As of one upon the shore !— 
*T was the wind that swept the grass !— 
Silently! still silently, 
As the sacred spot we pass. 





“Views anp Reviews 1n American History, 
Literature AND Fiction.” 


Such, Mr. Editor, is the title of a work by Mr. 
Simms of South Carolina, which appears as the 


ninth number of Wiley and Putnam’s “ Library of 


American Books.” Our purpose is by no means 
to give you a review of this volume, but simply to 
request the attention of your readers to an allusion 
which is made to it, by an anonymous writer in 
your January number, by which its contents are 
misrepresented in some measure, and from which 
its character may be misunderstood. The article 


in question garbles certain sentences from one of 


the essays in the volume, and places them in a 
connection and dependency in which they do not 
appear in the original publication, The fragments 
thus disposed of are as follows: 


“ The truth is, the chief value of history con- 


sists in its proper employment for the purposes of 


” 


art.” “ Reasoning of what should have been from 
what is before us, we gather the true from the pro- 





bable. Dates and names, which with the mere 

chronologist are every thing, with us are nothing.” 

“ Hence it is the artist only who is the true histo- 
4 ” 

rian. 


It will scarcely be believed, by the candid read- 
er, that these sentences, thus brought into close 
connection, are dispersed over three or four closely 
printed pages, with a large body of matter between 
them, by which the sense contained in each is ne- 
cessarily qualified, and the true objects of the wri- 
ter are justified and made clear. Of course, the 
correspondent of the Messenger, when he thus 
dipt at pleasure into the essay, taking and omitting 
what he thought proper, never fancied that he was 
doing an improper thing. We are constrained to 
save his moral at the expense of his understand- 
ing. The very first of these selected sentences is 
garbled—maimed somewhat of its fair proportions. 
It should read thus: 


“The truth is,—an important truth which seems 
equally to have escaped the sarcastic minister and 
the learned German, and which the taste that pre- 
fers the ruin to its restoration will be the very last 
to appreciate,—the chief value of history consists 
in its proper employment for the purposes of art! 
Consists in its proper employment, as so much raw 
material, in the erection of noble fabrics and lovely 
forms, to which the fire of genius imparts soul, and 
which the smile of taste informs with beauty ; and 
which, thus endowed and constituted, are so many 
temples of mind—so many shrines of purity,— 
where the big, blind, struggling heart of the mul- 
titude may rush in its vacancy and he made to 
feel ;—in its blindness and be made to see ;—in its 
fear, and find countenance ;—in its weakness, and 
be rendered strong ;—in the humility of its con- 
scious baseness, and be lifted into gradual excel- 
lence and hope! These are the offices of art for 
which she employs history, and it is these which 
make her not only the most lovely but the most 
legitimate daughter of heaven.” 


This will suffice to show the object of the pas- 
sage, and, in sume degree, of the essay. The 
member which is italicised above, and which the 
correspondent of the Messenger seems to have 
accidentally overlooked, would have shown that the 
writer was not disposed to deal with the wriéten, 
but the unwritten history. The subject immedi- 
ately under consideration, was our indebtedness to 
the poet, or the artist, for the restoration of those 
histories of which we had no remains but such as 
were ruins; and it claimed for these, when failing 
to procure the absolute fact, such a version of the 
history as could be framed by a sound and active 
judgment, warmed and enlivened by a bold and 
vigorous imagination. The purpose of the essay 
is no where to assail or to disparage history. The 
true is the absolute, and so acknowledged by the 
writer. The privileges of the artist were asserted 


only in cases where the historian had failed, and 
upon which we had no other lights than those of 
the imagination. 





The point is illustrated by a re- 
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ference to the instances of Troy and Carthage. | no evil or unfriendly motive,—there will be no pos- 


A long passage follows before we come to the sec- 
ond sentence which our ingenuous correspondent 
of the “ Messenger,” has made to follow directly 
upon the first. This sentence is preceded, in the 
original, by a few others, some of which we ven- 
ture to select. 


** Ruins speak for themselves, and, to this extent, 
are their own historians. They equally denote the 
existence and the overthrow,—the was and the is 
not——and the dry, sapless history tells us nothing, 
which can tell us nothing more! But, musing alone 
along the plain of the Troad,—-or traversing the 
mountain barriers of Parnes, Augaleus and Hy- 
mettus ;--looking down upon the sterile plains of 
Attica——sterile in soil, but O! how fruitful in son]—— 
or sitting among the dismembered fragments which 
made the citadel in Carthage,—-each man becomes 
his own historian. Thought, taking the form of 
conjecture, ascends, by nataral stages, into the od- 
scure and infinite. Reasoning of what should have 
been from what is before us, we gather the érue 
from the probable,” &c. 


Several sentences follow before we reach the 
third quotation, which our ingenious correspondent 
has married so intimately with the two preceding ; 
and this in the original is succeeded immediately 
by a sentence which too clearly explained the 
meaning of the writer, to render it a necessary se- 
lection for this person. We will furnish the se- 
quence. 


“ Hence, it is the artist only who is the true 
historian. It 1s he who gives shape to the unhewn 
Sact—who yields relation to the scattered frag- 
ments,—who unites the parts in coherent depen- 
dency, and endows, with life and action, the other- 
wise motionless automata of history.” 


These extracts ought to suffice to show how 
egregiously the correspondent of the Messenger 
has misunderstood the writer from whom he quotes. 
We hold him innocent of any evil intention. He 
has been misled by less scrupulous persons. The 
way was chalked out for him by a writer in the 
North American Review, who made these very 
quotations ; and our correspondent, who is no doubt 
very youthful and unsuspecting, never dreamed 
that he was aman at all; but something nobler, 
better, and less fallible. Your readers will see by 
what is shown above, that the author of “ Views 
and Reviews” is dealing, in this essay, wholly with 
the rights of the artist over the unknown histories. 
The object of the paper, which was framed out of a 
series of public lectures, was to indicate the mode 
of search, after the materials in American History 
and tradition, for a native fiction. He nowhere 
claims the right to pervert or to overthrow the 
chronicles—claims nothing more than to provide 
where they fail—to supply what is wanting to the 
fragmentary fact, making of it a beautiful and per- 
feet history in itself. To those who read the essay, 
as the work of every writer should be read,—with 





sibility of mistaking his object, and no difficulty in 
comprehending the language in which this object 
is advocated. Of course we pretend to pass no 
opinions upon the merit or demerit of this collec- 
tion of Mr. Simms’ essays. He himself, we are 
very sure, would prefer that his claims should be 
left to time. But it is well that the people of the 
South should keep in remembrance that the great 
body of their literary criticism is derived from the 
North. In all the South there are but two or three 
literary journals of any sort, and none of these ad- 
dress themselves particularly to criticism. Our 
opinions, like our books, are furnished us by those 
who would prefer that we should never supply our- 
selves; and the chances are always unequal in the 
case of a Southern author, who stsnds almost 
alone—whom no literary clique or community pro- 
tects, and who, in addition to the fact that he in- 
trades upon those who aim at a monopoly of the 
manufacture, makes himself odious by the intense 
devotion which he shows to the interests, the in- 
stitutions, and the histories of his own section. 
Whatever may be the errors of opinion, of taste 
and judgment, shown by Mr. Simms in his writings, 
it is very sure that he has carried into them the 
feelings, the principles and the character of his 
people :—their histories and biographies,—their 
career and performances have furnished his sub- 
jects, and it is this very devotion which has con- 
tributed to provoke the wrath of most of the crit- 
ical curs—Tray, Blanche and Sweetheart-—of the 
Eastern Press. 
Puito. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 


Made under the direction of M. F. Maury, Lieut. 
U. 8. Navy, during the year 1845, at the U. S. 
Naval Observatory, Washington. 


The appearance of this volume, the first fruits 
of the labor of a well-endowed American Obser- 
vatory, is an important step in the astronomical 
science of the country. It is to be regarded with 
the highest interest on two accounts ; first, as a sat- 
isfactory evidence that the means so munificently 
supplied by Congress and the Executive have been 
used with industry and knowledge ; and second, as 
a security for the permanent continuance of the 
public favor towards an institution fitted to be emi- 
nently useful and honorable to the nation. The 
distinction which Mr. Maury enjoys of being the 
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first to give to the world a volume of American 
astronomical observations made with suitable in- 
struments, carries with it its corresponding res- 
ponsibility. The novelty which belongs to the ex- 
istence of the observatory, does not, it hardly need 
be said, attach to the science, nor to the use of the 
instruments—all of which are individually familiar 
to our practical astronomers. This responsibility 
has been fully met. A comparison of these with 
the Greenwich observations, either for Right As- 
censions, or Declinations, or for the determination 
of the Latitude, is not unfavorable to the Ameri- 
ean volume, This comparison has frequently been 
made; not in an invidious spirit at all—but to test 
our own success by one of the highest standards 
of accuracy, and it has resulted satisfactorily— 
satisfactorily, not only in showing the skill of our 
own observers, but, what is still more gratifying, 
in proving our ability and our zeal for taking a 
part in the labors and rewards of this great field of 
science. 


This comparison, to a limited extent, is presented 
in the course of a critical notice of the volume be- 
fore us by a writer in the March number of the 
American Journal of Arts and Sciences. His just 
conclusion is, “ that the Astronomers at Washing- 
ton are good as well as active observers, and deserve 
the confidence of the public.” We must notice, 
however, that the manner, if not the spirit of his 
comparisons, is partial, and the result, though fully 
warranting the praise awarded to Lieutenant Maury 
and his assistants, is not so favorably stated as it 
should be to the labors of the Washington Obser- 
vatory. 


He, for instance, compares the extreme difference 
to be found in 135 observations of Polaris at Wash- 
ington, with that shown in 45 observations of the 
same star at Greenwich. A more accurate mean 
result may be expected from a larger number of 
observations, but at the same time the chances of 
greater differences in individual observations are 
multiplied. 


In comparing the mean Declinations of a urse 
majoris he uses the observations of this star at 
Washington below the pole, where its altitude is be- 
tween 11° and 12°, and those observations at Green- 
wich made above the Pole, where its altitude is be- 
tween 78° and 79° degress. He also obtains ex- 
treme differences by adopting observations marked 
rejected in the book. 


Now, although the writer has correctly noted at 
the bottom of his table of comparisons, that “ the 
number of observations at Washington is the 
largest,” and has not withheld his commendations, 
yet we are bound to notice what looks like careless- 
ness, at least, if nothing worse. What resembles 
a disposition to yield reluctantly that support which 
the Washington observatory, so long as it is com- 
petently conducted, is entitled to receive from every 
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man of learning in the country, both as an institu- 
tion of science and as a national foundation. 

The just method of making this comparison is 
to bring together the observations of stars in equal 
numbers, having the same zenith distance. This we 
have done, using the Greenwich volume of 1843. 
Ten sets, consisting of ten stars each, (except two 
that had only 7 and 8,) varying in Zenith Distance 
from 3° to 69°, were taken promiscuously from the 
two volumes. The mean of the Greenwich dif- 
ferences is 3.//877, that of the Washington differ- 
ences is 2./'994. 

Having proceeded so far in our comments on 
this writer, we may as well add that the omis- 
sion of the reduction and comparison of observa- 
tions of the sun, moon and planets should not, and, 
we believe, by a candid mind would not be pointed 
out as a deficiency. The search, it may be ap- 
prehended, was direeted to discover deficiences, 
when this is noticed, and all remark upon the ad- 
mirable discussions of instrumental errors, and of 
the Latitude, is avoided. For our own part, we 
should think it most desirable and proper that the 
observatory should first proceed to establish its 
Longitude; a satisfactory determination of that in 
the course of the next ten years will be regarded 
by astronomers as a good achievement. 

It is but just to the superintendent of the Wash- 
ington Observatory to remark, that his newly crea- 
ted position has been attended with arduous du- 
ties both in preparing for and in continuing the 
regular routine of work. He entered upon his 
office on the Ist of October, 1844, the building 
having been reported ready for occupation a short 
time before. In the beginning it was indispensa- 
ble todismount some of the instruments, and clean 
them from the effects of a cement containing sul- 
phur which had been used in the setting. A corps 
of young and mostly inexperienced observers was 
to be trained; the duties of the Observatory were 
for the first time to be systematically arranged, 
and such forms and tables were to be prepared as 
furnish essential facilities in the discussion and re- 
duction of observations, As might be expected, 
there was occasionally a demand for a higher de- 
gree of mechanical skill and contrivance than was 
easily attainable. As an instance of the ingenuity 
with which these last difficulties were overcome, 
we may refer to the account given by Lt. Maury 
of his insertion of the spider lines in the dia- 
phragm of the eye piece of the prime vertical 
transit. (Intro. p. 54.) 

The Tables are very complete. ‘Those of Re- 
fraction are especially worthy of remark. 

The discussion of the Latitude of the Observa- 
tory as determined by the mural circle, and by the 
Prime Vertical Transitembraces a range of investi- 
gation demanding a high degree of science, and of 
skill in the use of itsmeans. The result shows an 
accuracy in the observers, and in the instruments 
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as creditable as the knowledge digplayed in their 
reduction. 

One of these instruments is 45 feet South of the 
other by actual measurement, and from this the 
astronomical determinations differ only 13 feet. 

The Washington Observatory has already en- 
tered upon the great field of labor proposed by Lt. 
Maury, that of making a correct and comprehen- 
sive catalogue of the stars within its reach. 

It depends upon Congress to decide whether his 
other proposition of establishing an American nau- 
tical almanac shall be carried out. We trust it 
will not fail. A sentiment of national pride is en- 
listed in its favor. We should be able to supply to 
our wide spread commerce the means of safe nav- 
igation from our own Observatory. This will re- 
quire the organization of a separate bureau of Lon- 
gitude and Hydrography, to which must be as- 
signed the care and responsibility of making the 
computations and editing the almanac. ‘This vol- 
ume of the observations of 1845 supplies to Con- 
gress the motive and encouragement for continuing 
its liberality and support to an institution which, 
in the hands of the Navy, promises to reflect honor 
upon the country, and stands as a noble exponent 
of our scientific and social progress. 


ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPEARE. No. 131-2.- 


Shakespeare’s works having been completed, we are 
here presented with the first part of his biography. The 
uncertainty which still hangs over many questions that 
have been raised in the life of the Bard of Avon is most 
remarkable. It arises from two causes,—from the circum- 
stances which attended his origin and progress to celebrity 
which prevented much note being taken of matters since 
deemed important; and from the fact that the extent of 
his fame has produced a desire for a minuteness of de- 
tail in regard to him which would be tolerated or indulged 
in towards few others. Thus a curiosity bas been cher- 
ished to know every thing about the house in Henley Street, 
where he was born, his grammar school, and other locali- 
ties; and learned investigations pursued whether he was 
guilty of stealing deer, whether he was at Kenilworth Cas- 
tle when the Earl of Liecester so magnificently entertained 
there Queen Elizabeth; whether his wife was of the Lndding- 
ton or Shottery Hathaways ; how much Italian or Latin he 
knew ; whether he wrote such a play in such a year; and 
whence he derived its germ or basis. These and many 
other such questions have been raised, discussed and ad- 
judged in various ways, equally satisfactory to their res- 
pective advocates. The present state of these enquiries 
and the best sources of information are shown in the fol- 
jowing brief Introduction of the Editor, Mr. Verplanck, 
to the Biography before us: 


“The darkness, uncertainty, and error that long hung 
around the biography of Shakespeare, and our still very 
imperfect knowledge of the most interesting parts of his 
literary and domestic life, in spite of all the more recent 
discoveries of several acute and indefatigable English an- 
tiqnarians, present one of the most curious and inex- 


plicable phenomena of literary history. Shakespeare, for 





among the most celebrated men of his day in England, and 
esteemed by men of all classes in London, and in his na- 
tive town. As an actor, manager, man of business, as well 
as an author, he was much in the public view, and his as- 
sociations must of course have been extensive and various. 
He was a personal favorite of the great as well as of the 
public ; and as a man certainly of social, perhaps of con- 
vivial tastes, he is known to have been in habits of famil- 
iar and social pleasure with his brother poets and dra- 
matists. His professional associates, Burbage, Herminge, 
and Condell, appear to have been on terms of close inti- 
macy and friendship with him: the two last were the first 
editors of his plays. But we have not only no biography 
of him, however brief, by any contemporary hand, but the 
notices of him by the authors of his own age, while suff- 
cient to show the high esteem and admiration in which he 
was held, are exceedingly slight and unsatisfactory. In 
the succeeding generation, while many of his cotempora- 
ries were still living, he was by far the most admired of 
English authors. Among the most fervent of his admirers 
may be numbered Fuller and Milton, two of the greatest of 
their times, who may be said to have divided his genius 
between them—Milton inheriting the high poetica! portion, 
and Fuller the wit, acuteness, originality, and knowledge 
of mankind. Yet neither they nor any of their cotemporaries 
add anything to our knowledge of the great Poet, except 
that Fuller’s professed account of him, (Fuller’s “ Wor- 
thies of England,”) in addition to his place of birth and bu- 
rial, and the date of his death, has preserved the memory 
of the wit-combats between him and Ben Jonson. Nearly 
a century after his death, in 1709, or not long before, Rowe, 
with the assistance of Betterton, the actor, then advanced 
in years, first undertook to collect the traditions of War- 
wickshire, and of the London stage, to form a regular bi- 
ography. One would have thought that such a traditional 
biography of such a man could not but be in substance cor- 
rect. But some of the anecdotes related by Rowe ap- 
peared from the first improbable on the face of them, and 
others are inconsistent with the facts even then known of 
the great Poet’s literary and dramatic life; while every 
subsequently discovered and well authenticated fact has 
tended more or less to shake the authenticity of Rowe’s 
traditions. Still that narrative was for many years received 
as authentic, and as containing all that could be known of 
the Poet’s life, until the era of Capel] and Malone, from 
whose time down to our own days a minute, laborious, and 
learned examination of public records, legal proceedings, 
corporation records, the Stationers’ Register, and old con- 
temporary manuscripts, has been carried on, gradually dis- 
interring one insulated fact after another relating to Shakes- 
peare and his family. Of this school Malone was the most 
efficient and successful inquirer in the last generation, as 
Mr. Collier has been in our own day. All the facts thus 
ascertained have been embodied by Mr. Collier in the life 
prefixed to his late edition of SHakespeare’s Works. 
“In order to make the present American edition as com- 
plete as may be, it has heen thought proper to re-print the 
old traditional life by Rowe, just as it was read and be- 
lieved by our ancestors ; omitting, howevar, the comments 
since added by Stevens and Malone, which appear in 
most of the modern editions, as that matter is all ineor- 
porated in Collier's life. Mr. Colliers’s narrative, cu- 
riously minute in its reseaches, sometimes digresses into 
collateral matter that throws no light upon the great dramat- 
ist’s history ; and the biographer's style is often so diffuse 
as to admit of great compression without any loss. I have, 
therefore, taken the liberty to abridge Mr. Collier’s “ Life of 
Shakespeare, by some omissions of the sort just referred to, 
and a good deal of compression of language ; but have oth- 





the last twenty years of his life, if not much longer, was 


erwise left him to give his narrative substantially in his 
own words and to express his own opinions. Some of 
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these opinions in regard to the succession of the plays, the 
character and value of some early editions, etc., differ from 
those of the present editor as expressed elsewhere in this 
edition. In these two lives, as thus given, the reader will 
find as well allthe facts that have ever been generally be- 
lieved or plausibly conjectured, as well all that have been 
certainly ascertained, respecting the life of Shakespeare.” 

The part before us is copiously and richly illustrated 
with views of places intimately associated with the poet’s 
career, and portraits of Spenser, Queen Bess, Burbage, 
Fletcher, Rowe, and Garrick. In 1769 Garrick projected 
and conducted at Stratford, a jubilee in honor of Shakes- 
peare. 

By the association of ideas, speaking of Shakespeare 
reminds us of a New Romance which has recently ap- 
peared in England, by the author of “ Shakespeare and his 
Friends,” and other works. It is styled 

Strawberry Hill; An Historical Novel. 3 vois., and the 
London Literary Gazette thus speaks of it : 


With the pen of a ready and facile writer, the author of 
these pleasing volumes has undertaken a bold task, no less 
(in describing the England of more than half a century 
ago, and its court and upper classes of society) than to 
present us with Horace Walpole as the hero of a love-ro- 
mance! What will the contemners of that singular per- 
sonage say to such a metamorphosis of their dilettante, 
factitious, superficial, and political gossip? Will they con- 
sent to go with the rest of the world, as led through this 
new Strawberry-Hill edition, and accept its lord at any 
rate half-way between their estimate of him and the imagi- 
nativeness of character belonging to his Castle of Otranto ? 
We think the author has shown powers enough to induce 
them to do so, and for the first time to view Horace Wal- 
pole, Earl of Orford, as a natural man, gifted with strong 
feelings, and influenced by varying passions, like other men. 

The germ of the story is discovered in an exquisitely 
beautiful miniature, observed and purchased at the late 
virtuoso sale at Strawberry-Hill. Upon a close inspection, 
the words, “‘ Rome, 1740: Arabella Falkland to Horace Wal- 
pole,” are discovered , and on this is raised the superstruc- 
ture of the novel. Of the multitude of persons who figure 
in it, we need only say that they are almost entirely the 
same of whom we read in the Walpole Works ; and that 
the intrigues for and against Sir Robert’s ministry, affairs 
public and private, transactions from the throne to the low- 
est circles, and all relations of life are painted in a life-like 
manner, so as to afford a very lively idea of the period. 


We have already announced an additional volume to 
Southey’s “ Doctor ;’—and now extract the following no- 
tice of it. There is still material enough for a seventh vol- 
ume. 


The Doctor, gc. Vol. V1. London: Longman & Co., 
1847. 


The Doctor was the waste book into which Southey 
threw all his idle fancies, stray thoughts, and scraps of un- 
used reading. It is altogether a wonderful mélange—full of 
wit and imagination, caricature, great knowledge of life, 
books, science, language ; grave, grotesque, recondite by 
turns— as various as a rainbow; a repository of proverbs, 
apologies, and opinions, criticisms, eharacter—and yet for 
all this strange hurly-burly, never obscure, never dull, and 
always fascinating. 

It is not to be expected that a posthumous volume compiled 
from MS. materials should carry on the design with as 
much unity as if the hand of the author had presided over 











its arrangement. Sonthey’s method of proceeding seems to 
have been this ;—loose excerpta and fragments of al] sorts 
were collected first, and when he set about a new volume 
he culled all he wanted from this rich heap, and then he 
strung them, with a studions appearance of heedlessness, 
upon a faint thread of narrative ; or, if it may not be called 
narrative, upon such slight points of connexion as imparted 
something like consecutiveness to the whole. The inci- 
dents and sketches that gave continuity to the interest ap- 
pear to have been added in last, like the finishing touches 
of the painter. Now, it is in these touches, if it be want- 
ing in anything, the volume before us is deficient. 

But it is unreasonable to conjecture, except from certain 
indications in the former volume, which look as if he med- 
itated at last the development of a story, how Southey 
might have gone on with the Doctor. He might have given 
us a whole volume printed in black letter, and dedicated to 
the Virgin. The plan, or want of plan, was open to any- 
thing ; and so far as the richness and massiveness of the 
matter are concerned, this sixth volume yields to none of 
its predecessors. 

It is edited by the Rev. Mr. Warter, the husband of 
Southey’s daughter Edith. To this lady, who was his fa- 
vorite daughter—his right hand he used to call her—he 
commenced a little poem, of which, says Mr. Warter, the 
following lines are probably the last he ever wrote :— 


“OQ daughter dear, who bear’st no longer now 
Thy father’s name, and for the chalky flats 

Of Sussex hast exchanged thy native land 

Of lakes and mountains—neither change of place, 
Condition and all circumstantial things, 

Nor new relations, and excess of cares 

Unfelt before, have alienated thee, 

Nor weaned thy heart from this beloved spot, 
Thy birth-place and so long thy happy home !” 


In the distribution of Southey’s literary property, the 
MS. materials for the completion of the Doctor, together 
with other treasures, fell to the share of his daughter Edith. 
The volume, we are assured, is arranged after the method 
laid down by the author himself: * but,” said Warter, “ had 
Southey lived it was his intention to have advanced a step 
in the story in this volume; and the inter-chapters, no 
doubt, would have been enlarged, according to custom.”— 

The Atlas. 


Tue WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON. 


Revised and cheap edition; In 12 montkly volumes, 8 
vo., with engravings on steel, beautifuliy printed, bound, 
and gilt,—Price $1 50 each; of the Writings of Washing- 
ton: being his correspondence, addresses, messages, and 
other papers, official and private, selected and published from 
the original manuscripts, with a life of the author, and notes 
and illustrations, by Jared Sparks. 

“ We avail ourselves with great pleasure of this opportu- 
nity to commend Mr. Sparks’s Life and Writings of Wash- 
ington to the patronage of our fellow-citizens. His com- 
petency as the editor requires no comment of ours; and 
the rich value and deep interest of his work must appeal 
at once to the judgment and feelings of every American 
who reveres the name of the immortal Father of his Coun- 
try, and would cherish, in the high honor which is due to 
him and them, the precious lessons he has left us. 


Daniet WEBSTER, 
Assot LAWRENCE, 
JOSEPH SToRY, 
Pe.tec SpracGor, 
Epwarp Everett.” 
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The Lives of Vasco Nunez De Balboa; Hernando Cortes, | were prepared for him, to which he has further added by 
and Francisco Pizarro. New York, Harper §- Brothers : | documents obtained from the Escurial, and some private 
1847. Drinker g Morris, Richmond, Va. sources in Spain. 

The historical writings of Mr. Prescott have been too 
This interesting little volume is designed for the young ; | widely circulated in this country, as well as in Europe, to 

and, if we mistake not, is one of the series of books for-| require any especial notice of them from the publishers ; 

merly published in Boston for common school libraries. | since their first appearance they have passed into one or 

The lives of the three adventurers which it contains are | more editions every successive year, while in England and 

among the most thrilling and romantic that can be found. | France they have been repeatedly republished, and also 
In reading or writing them there is danger of being led | translated into German, Italian, and Spanish, in the last of 

by their great interest into too great extenuation of the| which languages translations have been printed both in 
courses which they often ran. Balboa, the discoverer of | Madrid and Mexico. This attention paid to the works by 
the Pacific, will not suffer by comparison with either of his | different nations, especially by the Spaniards themselves, 
successors, either as to the qualities of a discoverer, or Of | is sufficient evidence of their historic accuracy and re- 

a man ; though his career also must frequently call for un-| search, and affords a guarantee for the faithful execution 

mitigated censure. He was executed, in 1527, the forty- | of the present history. 

first year of his age, by order of Don Pedrarias Davila, the 

Spanish Governor at Darien, S. A., on pretence that he —- 

was a traitor and had usurped the territory of the Crown. 


The Fate of the Early Discoverers of America forms a] 4, Irving’s Life of Columbus, Abridged by the author. 
singular and melancholy chapter. 


The mention of the other two names, Cortes and Pizarro,| 2. Importance of Practical Education and Useful Knowl- 
at once calls to mind our Historian of their Times, Mr.! edge. By Edward Everett. 
Prescott. In relation to his forthcoming work, we are 
pleased to see the following announcement by the publish-| 3: The Fireside Friend or Female Student. By Mrs. 
ers. Phelps, Late Vice-Principal of the Troy Female Seminary, 
New York. 


Mz. Prescorr’s New Worx. _ 4. Rambles about the Country, By Mrs. E. F. Ellett. 


Harper & Brothers will speedily publish, in two volumes 
octavo, embellished with portraits from original paintings, 
executed in the finest style of art, maps, ete., The history 
of the Conquest of Pera: with a preliminary view of the| These five useful and instructive works, were designed 
civilization of the Incas. By William H. Prescott, author | we suppose, as parts of the series of the “Common 
of “History of the Conquest of Mexico,” “ History of | School Library,” published in Boston, by Messrs. Marsh, 
Ferdinand and Isabella,” ‘ Biographical and Critical Mis-| Capen, Lyon and Webb; and to which we have already 
cellanies,” ete. alluded in the notice of the Lives of Balboa, Cortes and 

This work is arranged on the same general plan with that | Pizarro. They now make their appearance from the press 
of the “ Conquest of Mexico,” to which it naturally forms | of Harper & Brothers, by whom they will be widely dif- 
a counterpart. The introductory book is devoted to an ac- | fused over every portion of the country. Though devoted 
count of the celebrated Inca race ; their empire, singular | chiefly to the cause of primary education, the books of the 
religious establishments, social and military policy, their | School Library” are often of a high order and from the 
opulence and splendor in their way of living, their intel-| pens of distinguished authors. In those before us we find 
lectual culture, progress in the mechanic arts, especially | that Irving himself thought it no unworthy task to abridge 
architecture ; in short, a complete view of the civilization | for it his Life of Columbus; so that whilst dedicated to in- 
reached by this interesting portion of the great American | forming the minds of youth, it still retains the beauty 
family, on the discovery of the country by Europeans. and animation of the author’s style. Besides the Life of 

The subsequent narrative wil] then exhibit the discovery | the great navigator, the volume contains a description of the 
of the country by Pizarro and his followers, their extraor- | author’s visit in 1828 to Palos, whence Columbus sailed on 
dinary adventures in the forests and wild mountain regions | his first voyage of discovery. An appendix gives an ac- 
of the Cordilleras, their contests with the Peruvians, and | count of the obsequies of Columbus. A glossary and In- 
their complete subversion of the Indian dynasty ; the sub- | dex render the work still more complete for the purposes of 
sequent feuds among tho conquerors, till the final settle- | Education. 
ment and pacification of the country under the good Presi-| The second work on the list is composed of Selections 
dent Gasca; a complete picture, in short, of the sanguina- | from the discourses of the Hon. Edward Everett, who, after 
ry revolution which established the Spanish rule over the | having filled some of the highest political offices of the 
ancient empire of the Incas. country, is crowning his career by discharging the arduous 

The materials for this history are similar to those em- | and responsible duties of President of Harvard University. 
ployed in the composition of the “ Conquest of Mexico ;” | Among the topics treated in so masterly a manner, we may 
the printed chronicles of that period, with a still greater | ask attention particularly to the “ Circumstances Favorable 
body of MSS. than that used for the former work. ‘These | to Literary Improvement in America ;” “ Education in the 
MSS., consisting of the correspondence and diaries of the | West ;” and the “ Importance of Education in a Republic.” 
Conquerors, dispatches of government, private letters from | The work of Mrs. Phelps is intended “to awaken the 
the Emperor Charles V., municipal records, and official | minds of the young to the importance of Education ; and 
documents of every kind, were collected from the different | to give them just ideas of the nature, design and practical 
cities of the Spanish colonial empire, as well as from the | application of the various branches of study pursued in 
archives of the mother country. The collection, which | the course of a liberal education.” 
was the result of fifly years’ researches by three eminent| Mrs. Ellett is well known to our readers as an accom- 
academicians, was deposited in the archives of the Royal | plished and agreeable writer; and if her subject be less 
Academy of History at Madrid, and copies under the di- | didactic, it need not therefore be any the less interesting. 

rection of that body, of which Mr. Prescott is a member,’ The last volume is the joint production of the Editor, 


5. Scenes in Nature; or “ Conversations for Children, on 
Land and Water.” 
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Dr. Thomas H. Webb of Boston, and Mrs. Marcet, authoress 
of “ Conversations on Chemistry,” &e. 


We have had the pleasure of receiving these works 
through Drinker g Morris. 


Alderbrook. A Collection of Tales, Sketches, gc. from the 
writings of Fanny Forester. 2 vols, Boston, Ticknor & Co. 
1847. 


Few magazine writers have created in the same length of 
time so wide a sensation as Fanny Forester; and indeed 
the writings of few of them are fraught with such attraction 
or possess such marked and delightful character as hers. 

Our readers will recollect, that her real name Miss 
Emily Chubbuck, was lately changed to that of Mrs. Jud- 
son, and that with her husband she has gone to devote her- 
self to the labors of a missionary in the far East. These 
new pursuits, in which may success and happiness attend 
her, will probably give a new direction to her pen. In the 
volumes before us the publishers present us, in chaste and 
beautiful style, the agreeable memorial which, as Fanny 
Forester, she has left us. Our thanks to Mr. James T. 
Fields, of Boston, for the work. It may be obtained at our 
book-stores. 


Margaret Percival. By Miss Sewell, author of ‘* Amy Her- 
bert,” “ Gertrude,” gc. 2vols. D. Appleton g& Co. New 
York, 1847. 


This work is not remarkable for any of the qualities 
which frequently recommend works of its class,—what are 
called style and the plot, or story. It is, however, not at all 
deficient in interest or tastefulness. It is chiefly devoted 
to portraying the development of the character of Margaret 
under the trials and difficulties which beset an ardent, 
dreamy and impulsive nature in its struggles with itself 
and with the world. In this she is greatly aided by the 
counsel of her uncle, Mr. Sutherland, who also bestows 
much pains in instructing her fully in the principles of the 
Church of England, whose standard he erects very high. 
With his aid, Margaret is triumphant over every difficulty 
and evil passion, and comes forth a character of brightness 
and purity. The work may be of benefit, comfort and en- 
couragement to young women, who fee! and suffer as Mar- 
garet did; and we are assured it has already been 30 to 
some who have read it. 

Miss Sewell’s writings will prove most acceptable to 
those who favor the views of the church of England; and 
to some of them it may appear that she has gone or may go 
too far. With these matters, in our position as Editor, we 
cannot intermeddle, though the great interests of Religion 
should be upheld by every influence that can be exerted in 
their behalf. We cannot join with those who condemn 
what are styled “religious novels;” as they may he the 
means of imparting and enforcing many lasting lessons of 
piety and virtue. 


Nash § Woodhouse have the work, which forms No.’s 
XXII and XXIV of Appleton’s “ Literary Miscellany. 

The same authoress will soon again be before our public, 
with another work entitled, 


“ The Fairy Bower,. or the History of a Month,”—-which 
is said to be a “ Tale for young people of high moral tone 
and great artistic merit.” 


Froissart Ballads and other Poems. By Philip Pendleton 
Cooke. 


Our readers will remember that we published one of 











these ballads, “ Geoffrey Tetenoire,” in the last number 
of the Messenger, it having been furnished us by the au- 
thor, in MS., in advance of the appearance of the neat 
volume now before us; and most of the “other poems” 
were first contributed tothe Messenger. Some of the bal- 
lads are versions of Froissart’s Chronicles; others are 
original and in the spirit of Sir John, from whom and kin- 
dred sources, the necessary information, accessories and 
accompaniments have been derived. We would say more ; 
but do not wish to forestall the judgment which avery com- 
petent eritic will pronounce in our next number. In the mean 
time we can at least commend to the perusal of our readers 
this volume of Mr. Cooke, whom we regard as among the 
best of our Contributors both in prose and verse. His col- 
lection has already triumphantly passed the ordeal of sev- 
eral journals not at all lavish of unmerited commendation. 


SouTHeERN MeTuHopDIsT QuARTERLY REVIEW. 


Among the periodical publications claiming our atten- 
tion is the first number of the new quarterly organ of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, edited by the Rev. 
Dr. Bascom and published at Louisville Ky. It sprang 
from the late unhappy division of the Methodist Church, 
occasioned by the differences between its Northern and 
Southern portions on the subject of slavery. If this sub- 
ject thus agitate and divide Christians, the followers of a 
Prince of * peace on earth and good will towards men,” 
what shall restrain politicians blinded by the spirit of party ; 
and especially in these days of Wilmot provisos and other 
exhibitions of dangerous intermeddling. The power of the 
tongue in Congress seems to have too little weight in en- 
forcing the demands of justice to the South, or staying the 
madness of fanaticism, often clothed in the beautiful garb 
of philanthropy. We trust that the power of the pen, 
wielded by the Southern Methodist organ and its coadju- 
tors, may exert a more salutary influence. 


lt has always appeared to us, that one consideration was 
enough to deter any one from interfering with the slavery 
question in this Union, but those who were reckless of all 
consequences, or were instigated by depraved motives. 
Grant to the opponents of slavery all they require; and 
even suppose that their efforts would finally benefit the 
emancipated slaves ;—yet how much good to them would 
be necessay to compensate for the evils of disunion and 
civil war,—dire evils which wonld inevitably befal their 
own race? But even the remotest good tothe blacks would 
be problematical and dependent upon the result of the frat- 
ricidal struggle which must ensue from a persistence in the 
course which Abolitionism has too long pursued. The 
evils to the whites from the prosecution of the schemes of 
Abolitionism are appalling and almost certain; whilst the 
benefits to the blacks are distant and uncertain; and oh! 
the folly, worse than folly,—of running this dread risk of 
causing woes irrewediable to one’s country and kindred 
race, for the bare prospect of benefitting the slaves and 
vindicating their alleged natural rights ! 


We have for some time been silent on this subject; but 
recent occurrences have called forth these remarks. 

The leading article in the Review is justly very severe 
in its strictures upon our popular magazine literature. From 
the elevated position which the author assumes in relation 
to his subject, we deem it no slight compliment that he ex- 
cepts the Messenger from his censure. But for something 
far more substantial than this evidence of its discrimina- 
tion, we can commend the Review. Price $3 a year. 











